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For the Companion. 


_ “OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.” 


In Stx CHAPTERS.—Cuap. VI. 


Four wheelmen stood in the pilot-house of the 
steamer Michigan, two at each of the double 
wheels, whose revolutions this way or that guided 
the monster steamer. The tall, gaunt form of Cap- 
tain Villemaison was silhouetted against one of the 
windows, and, cold as the night was, the half of the 
window was open, for the captain had to keep a 
sharp lookout over the field of ice, or such of it 
as he could see in the darkness. There was no 
light in the pilot-house. The one lamp had been 
placed under cover, so that its rays would not 
interfere with the seeing of anything outside. 

“Jf we have luck,” said one of the wheelmen 
to the other, ‘‘we shall get to Detroit in two 
hours.” 

“Tf we have luck,’”’ remarked the tall 
captain, dryly, turning to the speaker, “‘we 
may get into the slip by noon. I think the 
ice has jammed at the north bend, and if it 
has, the lower ice has grounded, and we 
shall not get through.” 

Down on deck most of the hands were in 
alarge room set apart for them, where a 

” big coal stove, burning soft coal, filled the 
room with light, hegt and bituminous gas. 
Most of them lay stretched on wooden 
benches, some asleep, 
some talking by the fire, 
and one trying to read. 

By the paddle-box on 
theport side sat four men 
playing cards, which was 
contrary tothe rules. A 
lantern was hung above 
them on a hook, and on 
a rough board before 
them a greasy pack of 
cards was being shuffled 
and dealt. A negro, who 
had his back to the pad- 
dle-box, seemed nervous 
and frightened. 

“Par’s somfin’ wrong 
"bout dis ere boat,’’ he 
said once or twice, but 
the others were too in- 
terested in the game to 
notice him ; and besides, 
the roaring of the pad- 
dle-wheels crushing the 
ice made conversation 
very difficult. 

At last it became evi- 
dent that the boat had come to a piece of ice 
hard to break through. It slowed, trembled, and 
finally stopped. In the silence that ensued there 
Was a steady ‘“Tap—tap—tap—tap !” at the pad- 
dle-box door. 

“Lor a massy!” shouted the negro. ‘Dar’s 
some one a-rappin’ at dis do’!” 

“Nonsense!” cried Sam. ‘What do you go 
and knock over the board like that for, scattering 
the cards all over the place >” 

“Listen!” said the negro, his eyes gleaming 
like coals in the light of the hanging lamp. 

“Tap—tap—tap—tap—tap !”” sounded the steady 
Knock, and the door vibrated with each rap from 
‘Me outside. The men’s faces paled. 














“That’s queer!” whispered Sam. ‘No living | 


Man's out there to-night!” They felt certain, as 
‘Sam had said, that no living person could be rap- 
~ Ping at that door. 

“Open the door!’ cried Sam to the negro. 

_ “Dis child never opens dat do’!” gasped the 
terrified negro. “It is a ghost, gen’l’men! It is 
We ghost ob dat man dat was drown here in de 
Simmer. Dat wheel crushed his boat to atoms, 
‘nd he never was seen again, and it’s his ghost 
‘fe’ shuah '” 
| *Pshaw!” said Sam, who was the bravest of 
7Me four, and he stepped over toward the door, 
back the bolt, and, with some difficulty, 
i open the door. The spray had accumu- 
med, and the ice made it hard to open. He held 

Jantern into the dark chasm, and a strange 
Met their eyes. There was a human being 
d in ice as if in a coat of armor, apparently 
° g by his hands from the iron rings. His 
fit leg had been against the door, and the heel 
“pounded that measured beat which the men 





; _WRO are you?” cried Sam. 












lum, although there was nothing now for the heel 
to strike against. 
“Run and tell the captain!” shouted Sam. 
‘Tell him not to start the boat!’ 
In another moment the captain and a number 
of the men hurried to the paddle-box. If the 
captain’s keen eye saw cards scattered on the 
floor, he said nothing about it either then or after- 
ward. His otders were quick and decided, and 
|in a few moments the senseless form of Tom 
Lester was stretched on the board where the card- 
playing had been. 
“Shall we take him in the warm room, cap- 
tain ?” asked Sam. 
“Certainly not. Don’t you see he is frozen? Is 
there any snow on the upper deck ?” 


| ‘TI think there is, sir.” 


TOM BRINGS 
“Then get a 
a tub of it, and 


bring it down here 
Collins, go to my room 


as quickly as you can. 
and get a bottle of brandy.” 

The casing of ice was speedily broken and re- 
| moved, and, strange to say, it had protected the 
| boy’s vitality rather than extinguished it. His 
| face, however, was badly frozen, and so were his 


wrists. He was rubbed by the stalwart deck- 
| hands with the snow until the pallid color left his 
| face, and a warm red took its place. The prickly 
| sensation that this caused revived the boy, and he 

opened his eyes. 
| “Take a sip of this, my boy,” said the captain. 
| Tom swallowed it, choked, coughed and made 
| a wry face, which caused some of the deck-hands 
to laugh, and even the captain smiled grimly. 

“Bring a blanket and take him to my room,” 

was the captain’s next command. 


| 


Villemaison, as ‘l'om lay on his bed. 

| «J feel all right, thank you,” said Tom. 

| we in Detroit yet ?”’ 

| «Bless you, no!” said the captain. ‘‘We are 
somewhere about the middle of the river. I don’t 
think we can get to Detroit to-night, but that 
needn’t worry you. You can rest here all right.” 

Tom started up in alarm. 

“Oh, but I must get to Detroit to-night, sir!” 
he said, eagerly. 

“There is no must with grounded ice ahead of 
you, my son. I have been on this river for a 
great many years, but we have never had a winter 
like this.” 

Then Tom, broken down with fatigue and phys- 
ical weakness, began to sob. 

“Oh,” he said, “‘I wouldn’t have minded being 
| frozen, if I could only have reached the Courier 
office before three o’clock !” 

“The Courier office ?” 

“Yes,” said Tom. “I have got a piece of news 


“Are 


2 was no answer, but the leg moved back | that is very important for the Courier. If I don’t | 


| and forward with the steady motion of a pendu- | 


shovel and gather 


get there to-night, the other papers will all have 
it,” and then Tom told him, in. answer to his in- 
quiries, how it was he came to be inside the wheel- 
box. 

‘“‘Why didn’t you come to me ?” asked the cap- 
tain, in astonishment at the boy’s intrepidity. 

‘Because the captain of the other boat turned 
me off,” answered Tom, ‘and I was afraid you 
would do the same.” 

‘Well, it wouldn’t have made much difference. 
The other boat is in a worse position than we are. 
She has gone out of her track, and is fast in the 
ice, as near as I can judge; and I think, from her 
position, she will not get off for two or three days, 
unless we have a thaw. Now, sonny, you rest 
quietly here. The old Michigan is worrying 
through, and perhaps we may get in to-night, if 
the next jam is not worse than the other. I will 


| stepped in. 


shore—so close that it seemed to Tom he could 
have thrown a stone on the decks of the white 
propellers tied up against the wharves; and what 
made the situation to him more exasperating, was 
that he could see, above the tops of the lower 
buildings on the wharf, the dozen lights that glit- 
tered from the composing-room of the Courier 
office. All below that top-row was dark, except 
one window in the next story, where Tom knew 
the night editor was at work. 

Tom climbed up the stairway and came on the 
upper deck. Then a short flight of stairs brought 
him to the wheel-house and he rapped at the 
door. Captain Villemaison opened it and Tom 
The captain said nothing, but with 
his foot pushed a tall stool toward him and Tom 
sat down on it. 

Once more the steamer made a fierce charge 
at the ice. This time the prow rose up on 
the field, but, contrary to its usual custom, 
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| send you down word if I think we can make it.” 
Tom lay for a while in the captain's bed, and 
| then he dozed off to sleep. Wakening suddenly, 
| he saw with alarm that he had been asleep for an 
hour. A little ticker at the foot of the bed showed 
| that it was past two o’clock in the morning. He 
| must be in the Courier office in an hour, for the 
| paper went to press before four, and the type- 
setters left the office shortly after three. If he 
did not get there before the men were gone, all his 
| efforts would be useless. 
He jumped up, but felt very weak and trem- 
| bling, and sat for some moments on the edge of the 
bed, with his head on his hands. Then he but- 
| toned up his coat, and put on the overcoat that 
lay on the chair. As he went out of the heated 
room, the cool air brightened him up. He found 
that they were about opposite the Woodward 
| Avenue ferry wharf, and had still more than a 
| mile to go. 





| The boat had now got to the point that the cap- | 
“How do you feel now, young fellow?” said tain had most feared. 


The huge steamer was rapidly backing along 
the track she had broken. Then came the sharp 
ring for the engines to stop; another sharp ring, 
and they started ahead again. At full speed the 
ponderous boat charged against the field of ice, 
ground its way through for a hundred feet or so, 
and stopped. Then the backing was resumed 
again, and at every charge the Michigan gained 
slowly a little of her tiresome pathway. 

The boat was built with a special view to the 
crushing of ice. Instead of wedging into it, as | 
the ordinary steamer would do, her ends were 
fashioned so that the front slid up on the ice, and 
with her weight crushed down the mass, while | 
the wheels sent it, pulverized, behind her. But 
even to Tom’s unaccustomed eye, it was evident 
that at this rate of progress the boat would not 
reach her slip that night. 

The weather had hecome clearer, and far in the | 
rear he saw the bulk of the other steamer fast in | 
| the ice near the middle of the river. 

The Michigan was very close to the Detroit | 








it did not crush the ice under it. There it 

stayed while the captain pulled the two 

bells, each of which stopped an engine. He 
drew a deep sigh. 

‘That settles us,” he said. ‘There will 
be no through trains over this road to-mor- 
row. The ice has grounded,” he added to 
Tom, ‘‘we are on the top of the heap and 
there we shall stay.” 

‘Perhaps, sir, she would slide off,” said 
one of the wheelsmen. 

The captain shook his head. 
try it, but it’s no use.” 

He gave two jerks to each of the bell- 
handles, and the sonorous sound of the 

: bells came faintly up from the depths of 
the engine-room. The boat trembled and 
quivered under the strain but did not move 
backward an inch. For a few minutes 
the wheels churned and ground and piled 
up the broken ice on the field on front, but 
the boat was as fast as if she were high 
and dry on a rock. One tug at each bell- 
handle stopped the engines and the men 
relaxed their grasp on the double wheel. 

The captain looked at his watch. 

“It is half-past two,” he said. ‘It 
wouldn’t do you any good to get to the 
office now, anyhow, would it ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Tom, “if I got there be- 
fore three o’clock it would be all right.” 

‘“‘Would you be afraid to try it on the 
ice ?”” 

‘“‘No, indeed; I crossed on the ice until 

I came to the Michigan’s track, after I was put off 

the other boat.” 

“You did, did you—all alone ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Well, now,” said the captain, admiringly, ‘‘for 
downright pluck that beats anything I ever heard 
of. Well, I think I can get a couple of men who 
will see you safe on the wharf and after that a 
few minutes will take you safely to the office.” 

Each of the four men at once volunteered to go. 

‘All right, then,” said the captain. ‘John, get 
that small ladder and put it out on front. Jim, 
take the crowbar with you. Go carefully over 
the ice. Fling the crowbar ahead of you. If it 
rings you are safe; if it disappears in an air-hole 
come back and get another. Take norisks. Re- 
member that perhaps the slower you go the more 
speed you will make.” 

The entire crew stood at the front of the boat as 
Tom climbed down the ladder on the mountain of 
ice and waved his hand in farewell to them. One 


“We can 











| man went ahead, and flung the crowbar in front 


of him. The implement rang merrily on the ice. 
Then the whole company went forward and the 
man took up the crowbar and flung it once more 
to the front. The distance was longer than it 
seemed, but at last they reached the edge of the 
wharf, under the stern of a big propeller frozen in 
the ice. 

“Now, young ’un,” cried the crowbar man, 
cheerily, ‘here you are, my son.” 

They took him up, gave him a swing, and landed 
him on his hands and knees on the wharf at the 
foot of the street. Tom sprang to his feet and in 
the exhilaration of his spirit shouted ““Hurrau!” 

“Three cheers for the plucky young ’un!” said 
one of the men. 

Three ‘“‘hurrahs” and a tiger rang out on the 
still morning air. Back from the steamer came 
three still louder cheers, and Tom fancied he saw 
the tall captain on the bridge wave a ‘‘good-by” to 
him. Then, as if in answer to all this, the deep- 


| toned bell on the city hall struck ‘“One—two— 


THREE!” 
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‘It’s a race against time yet!” cried Tom as he | in his own room pondering over the incidents of 


set his teeth and ran with all his might toward the 
Courier office. 

“Thirty” had gone in and had been set up. | 
“Thirty’’ is the last despatch sent to the news- 
paper office by the telegraph office. It means | 
*good-night.” 

As the men streamed down the stairs and out 
the door to the chilly street, they were astonished 
to see a boy whom none of them knew come rac- 
ing up the sidewalk shouting: ‘“‘Don’t go yet! | 
don’t go yet! Where's the foreman.” 

‘*He’s upstairs,” said one of the men. 

‘Won't you all come back?” cried Tom. “I 
have got an important piece of news.” 

The typos looked at the boy. 

‘*Well,” said one of them, ‘‘we needn’t all of us 
climb those stairs again for nothing. You go on 
up and see the night editor and I’ll go and see the | 
foreman, and if your news is so important he can 
call us back. Boys, you wait here five minutes.” 

Tom disappeared up the stairs, tired as he was 
two steps at a time, followed by the compositor. 
He burst into the room of the night editor, who 
was sitting comfortably back in his chair with bis | 
hands clasped behind his head. His desk was 





clear. The hum of machinery in the basement | ioned fireplace, and whenever it showed signs of | Maum Liza among them. Now see here. I will | 
showed that the stereotypers were rapidly making | dying out, a colored man, who was seated on al 
stool in the corner of the hearth, would replenish 
“Oh,” cried Tom, “I hope I am not too late! | it with fresh logs. 


the last plates for the press. 


Rodgers has been reprieved !” 


The night editor sprang from his chair as if he | around it were seated four gentlemen absorbed in 


had received an electric shock. 


“Good gracious!” he cried; ‘‘all the men have | trays, containing cut-glass decanters full of liq- 
| uor, goblets, cold game, a venison pasty, olives, 
“No, they haven’t,’’ said Tom, ‘they are down | anchovies, and all the luxurious accessories of a 


gone.” 


the night, and he thought that in all his long life 
he had never met any one pluckier than 
“Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.” 
Ropert Barr. 
The End. 
——+@>—- 
IN THE LONG RUN. 


In the long run all love is paid by love. 
Though undervalued by the hearts ot earth: 
The great eternal government above 
Keeps strict account, and will redeem its work. 
Give thy love freely; do not count the cost; 
So beautiful a thing was never lost 
In the long run. 








—$ 





For the Companion. 


A GAME OF CARDS. 


It was a handsome room in the Fairwood plan- | 
tation house. A room all alight with brilliant | 
chandeliers and lamps, which cast their radiance 
over the luxurious furniture, and brought out 
every fold in the heavy crimson curtains, every 
tint in the dark, rich carpet which covered the | 
floor. 


A blazing wood fire was in the large, old-fash- | 





A table stood in the centre of the room, and 


a game of cards. On a side-table were silver 





on the sidewalk, and here’s one of them come | choice supper. 


back to see if they’re wanted. I got them to stop. | 


The servant at the fire yawned sleepily, and | 


If the foreman wants them he has only to shout | glanced at the clock, which was on the stroke of | 


down for them.” 


“Good boy!” cried the night editor. ‘Sonny, | 


you're a brick!’’ and without another word he | day,” he thought, discontentedly, ‘‘and I’se dat 
| sleepy I has ter pinch myself to keep my eyes 


sprang upstairs to see the foreman. 

A moment later the compositors down on the | 
street heard the window in the fifth story open. | 
The bare head of the foreman appeared for a sec- 
ond. 

**Upstairs !”” was all he cried. Then the tramp 
of many feet came up those long stairs oncc more. 
The foreman threw open the door of the elevator 
shaft and rapped loudly against the casing. 

‘Send up that last form!’’ he cried. 

‘It’s stereotyped !’’ was shouted back. 

‘Don’t make any difference,” 
**Send up the last form.” 


form. 


| cunnel aint got no fambly ter keer wot he does; | 


was the answer. | this evening! 
| us almost every game.” 
The elevator slowly trembled up with the last| ‘It’s nothing new to me to have bad luck at the sharp pain with which he realized that he had | 


two. 
‘‘Reckon mawster’s gwine keep it up till broad 


open. Wen dat Cunnel Lowry comes ter Fa’rwood, 
it’s cards! cards! cards! cards! from night till 
mornin’, and from mornin’ till night as well. De 


but my poor mistiss, she’s jest a-cryin’ her purty 
eyes out, caze Mass Falkner, he’s jest sot on 
ruinin’ hisself.” 

“Upon my word, Falkner,” said one of the 
gentlemen, helping himself from one of the decan- 
ters, “if you and I haven’t had the worst luck 
Stanhope and Lowry have beaten | 





cards, Atkins,” Mr. Falkner said, with a forced | 


Down in the night editor’s room Tom sat and | laugh. 


talked while the night editor wrote rapidly, send- | 
ing sheet after sheet up in the box, as it was writ- 

ten. 
had rushed from Windsor to Sandwich; when 


the despatch had been received; what the jailer to-night they wore a strained, excited, wandering 
said when he got it; how the three of them went | look. 


to the reprieved man’s cell; how the death-watch 
was pacing up and down; how Rodgers had taken 
the news of his commutation. 

There was no time for revising and it was set 
up just as it was written. Neither was there any 
time for proof-reading. The pieces of copy that | 
came up from time to time in the box were cut 
rapidly by the foreman into narrow slips and 
distributed among the men, whose flying fingers 
set the type as if all were working for a wager. 

The assistant foreman had lifted out a column 
of advertisements from the page of type and was 
piecing in the news Tom had brought as it came 
from the hands of the type-setters. 





| day. 


| doubted. 


| 
Stopping in the middle of his work the night 


editor dashed off the head. 
‘“REPRIEVED” was the first word, marked to be 
set in the biggest and blackest of letters. 


“NO HANGING IN SANDWICH.” 





The Canadian Government commutes the sentence 
of Abel Rodgers to imprisonment for life. 





How he received the message—A telegrapher’s 
hree-mile run—Incidents. 


Down rumbled the slow elevator with the new 
form; rapidly the perspiring stereotypers pounded 
the soft papier-maché into the interstices of the 
type. In a very few moments the convex lead 
plate was on the cylinder of the fast press, and as 
Tom and the night editor together left the office 
the hum of the great machine came up through 
the cellar-windows, and with marvellous rapidity 
it was throwing off thousands of copies an hour 
that would soon be scattered all through the city 
and country. 

The night editor had obtained an early copy of 
the paper and his eye ran critically over the im- 
portant leaded’ column. 

‘Looks first-rate,” he said. ‘‘That heading 
stands right out. The boys got in some first-class 
typographical errors, too, but I tell you, Tom, 
that was a quick piece of work. Shows what we 
can do when the push comes.” 

Tom stayed that night with the night editor and 
slept soundly till noon. When he woke up he 
scraped the frost from the window and looked 
out. 

The window commanded a view of the ice- 
bound river. Tom saw the Michigan lying just 
in the place he had left her, and, although he had 
never before thought the iron boat a comely struc- 
ture, Tom thought now that she was the most 
beautiful specimen of marine architecture he had 


ever seen. At the same moment the captain was | 


He was @ man about thirty years old, with | 


handsome, well-cut features and a fine, intellectual | Maum Liza, their bright heads pillowed on her 
Tom gave every detail—how the telegrapher | head; a man whose laughing, genial eyes usually 


iooked with cordial kindness upon every one, but 


“IT suppose I ought never to touch a card, as 
far as 'uck goes; but the tide is sure to turn some 
Besides, my fortune was once told by an 
old gypsy, and she said a game of cards would 
save me from ruin; so,” with a laugh, ‘‘as I’m not 
a thousand miles from the last game, I’ve a right to 
expect a fulfilment of the prophecy. Eh, Lowry ?” 

Colonel Lowry was the oldest man of the party, 
—a man with grizzled hair and beard,—cold, self- 
possessed, with an inscrutable face which never 
reflected his thoughts and feelings, if he really 
had feelings, which those who knew him best 


He was of a good family, the owner of a fine 
estate, and if he was fond of cards, why that was 
a weakness common to all his neighbors at that 
time. Though he played an excellent game, no 
one ever suspected him of an unfair one. He 
simply seemed to have mastered the cards, as he 
mastered every other chance in life, by the force 
of an indomitable will. 

“I do not think our friend Falkner should com- 
plain,” he said, in his cold, even voice. ‘He’s 
been such a lucky man in things more important 
than cards, that, like the ancients, he must make 
some sacrifice to Destiny. He has the finest 
estate, the best wife and the most beautiful chil- 
dren in the county. He its unlucky at cards. 








Well, I, who am lucky, am a lonely old bachelor, 
with my life more than half lived, and finding my 
only amusement ina friendly game. Now, gen- 
tlemen, I appeal to you. Which of us is the 
lucky one ?” 

“Oh, Falkner! Falkner!” they cried in chorus. 
“Come, a health to the lucky loser, and the un- 
lucky winner!” 

The toast was drank noisily, and was followed 
by several others, and then two of the party took 
their leave, leaving, as usual, Colonel Lowry and 
their host to finish the night. 

Poor Jerry, punching up the fire, groaned in his 
inmost soul. 

‘Dat ole Satan’s gwine ter clean out mawster 
*fore he goes away!” he thought. ‘Wot fools 
white folks is, tobesho’! I don’t like dem little 
slips of paper mawster keeps writin’ and handin’ 
ter de cunnel. Oh, I’se so sleepy!” and he dozed 
sitting upright on his stool, a habit he had ac- 
quired as fire-tender during the long watches of 
the night. The clock was striking four when 
Jerry roused himself, and rubbed his eyes. 

The attitude of the two players was unchanged, 
but Jerry noticed that the sweat was standing in 





was tremulous. Though he often had recourse to 
the decanters by his side, Jerry noticed that his 
face was ghastly pale, and his eyes wild. 

“I believe, colonel, you’ve pretty well cleaned 
me out,” he said, pushing the cards from him, 
and laughing a wild, mirthless laugh. ‘‘Except 
the land and most of the negroes,—my wife’s 
property, you know,—everything I own is gone.” 

“Is that so?’’ Colonel Lowry said, consulting 
the slips of paper. ‘Well, luck has been against 
you. But I can’t say that I care for any more 
than I already own. Have you a good house- 
keeper among your own slaves ? My negroes cheat 
me right and left; I never have a meal decently 
served, and I want a good, steady servant to take 
charge of my ménage.”’ 

‘Yes, there is Maum Liza,” said Mr. Falkner. 

He was so utterly miserable that he did not even 
wonder at the colonel’s strange question. ‘‘But 
money can’t buy her. She was my children’s 
nurse, and she’s a first-rate house-keeper.” 

“Well, then, I'll tell you what I'll do,” in his 
cold, deliberate voice. ‘‘I have more money al- 
ready than I can spend, and I don’t want yours. 
You say you are ruined, and to meet your debts 
you will probably be forced to sell your slaves, 


| 
put up all I have won from you to-night, at least 


twenty thousand dollars, against your house- 
keeper.” 

Mr. Falkner poured out a goblet of brandy, and 
swallowed it. 


her possessions to pay his debts—and oh, such | 


debts! He had won a few games that night, and 


why should he not, at one lucky stroke, retrieve 
his losses? A brain heated by liquor and excite- | 


ment is incapable of reasonable thought, and he 
cried out : 

“Done! Maum Liza against your winnings!” 

“Oh, my blessed mawsters!” muttered Jerry, 
jumping up in his excitement. ‘Ef he haint put 
up Maum Liza, and she wid her husbin and her 
chilluns, and Mis’ Marg’ret tinkin’ as much ob 
her as ef she wor her own kin! It’s gwine ter be 
me nex’,” and the poor fellow shivered and 
clasped his hands. 

With starting eyes he watched, not the game, 
but the players. He knew nothing of cards, but 
in his master’s face he read as in an open book, 
the hope, the fear, and the abject despair with 
which he played his last card. 

“Done for, by Jove!” he cried, in a trembling 
voice, and covered his face with his hand. He 
had drank a great deal, but not enough to stifle 


been guilty of the vilest and meanest act of his 
life. 
In memory he saw his children in the arms o 


breast, and her loving voice soothing their infan 
woes. Such a good, faithful servant! 


cheerful and smiling! 
Lowry’s voice. 


your losses. 


of them for years and years. 


and just as soon as possible. 


and about. 
like to see her.” 


Falkner said, in a choked voice. 
said, after a pause. 
if possible. Good-morning.” 
head in his hands. 
there and get out of it all! 
voice roused him. 

“Jerry says you sont far me, mawster. 
you want anyting, sir?” 
ter. 
voice was getting tremulous with fear. 
cards”—how stiff his lips were! 
must go to him for a while. 
if it takes every cent I have. 
time.” 


cards ?’’ she asked, strangely quiet. 


my good Liza, and disturb your mistress. 


ter as Colonel Lowry.” 


breast. 


you loves yer own. 





big drops on Mr. Falkner’s brow, and his hand 


————— ~ a 
has worked fur him early and late, I has given 
my strength and my heart to serbe him and 
and he tears me from my fambly—-sells me! sells 
me! sells me!” 

Her voice rose to a shrill shriek, ang Mrs 
Falkner, aroused and terrified, ran into the neem 
in her night-dress. 

‘*What is the matter, John?” she cried. “What 
is the matter with Maum Liza >” 

The woman had fallen on her knees, her wild 
eyes raised to heaven. 

‘‘He’s done lost me at cards, honey,” she saiq 
with a shrill, wild laugh more terrible than tears 
‘T’se to be sont away from you all, from my Peter 
and my little chilluns, to Cunnel Lowry’s and Tl 
nebber come back no more.” 

Then, as if the words evoked some memory in 
her poor crazed brain, she sang aloud in her beau- 
tiful, pathetic voice : 

“Pll nebber come back, 
I'll nebber come back, 
I'll nebber come back no more, 


He’s tuck my cross, my crown is won 
And I'll nebber come back no more.” 


7 





He was ruined, ‘and he knew #; | 
and he knew, too, that his wife would sacrifice all | 


Never 
weary in her ministrations at the sick-bed, and so 
He was roused by Colonel | 


‘Look here, Falkner, you must not worry about 
You can take your own time to pay 
them, and if it’s not convenient, you needn’t think 
I suppose you | 
would feel insulted if I proposed to cancel the 

debt altogether. Brt the house-keeper I must have, | 
By the way it’s 
broad daylight, and I presume the woman is up 
Suppose you send Jerry for her. I’d 


“Tell Maum Liza to come here, Jerry,” Mr. 


‘Well, I believe I won’t wait,’’ Colonel Lowry 
“The woman will be apt to 
make a scene, I suppose—they always do—though 
she’ll be queen and more in my household. I 
don’t like scenes, or afuss. Send her to me to-day, 


Mr. Falkner sat stunned, holding his aching 
If he could only die then and 
A full, melodious 


Does 
‘Did not Jerry tell you?” stammered her mas- 
‘No, sir; he jest "lowed you wanted me.” Her 


“Well, you see, I’ve been losing everything at 
“Colonel Lowry 
wants a house-keeper, and, my good Liza, you 
Oh, I’ll have you 
back, of course, in a very few months, a very few, 
You see, it’s a debt 
of honor, and I have to let you go for a short 


‘“‘“Mawster, did you play me off at a game of 


‘Well, yes, that’s about it. Don’t make a fuss, 
I'm 
ruined, I tell you, and I would have had to sell 
you, anyway, and perhaps not to as kind a mas- 


“You played me off,” she went on, in the same 
monotonous voice, ‘“‘me wot has tended yer babies 
in sickness and in health and nussed dem at dis 
Me wot has watched yer wife in illness 
and took no rest nor sleep till she got well. You 
played mo off like I was a stone or astick, and you 
tears me from husbin and chilluns dat I loves as 
O blessed Lord!” her voice 
rising in passionate agony and her hands uplifted, 
‘jedge ’twixt me and dis man, my mawster. I 


“She does not know what she says, she js 
crazy!’ Mrs. Falkner exclaimed. ‘John, speak, 
it is not true ?” 

He bent his head in the deepest humiliation, 

“God forgive me, Margaret, it is true! She be- 
longs to Colonel Lowry.” 

| To the day of his death Mr. Falkner never for- 
| got the look of horror and contempt with which 
his wife looked at him. 

“She shall be bought back.” 
| ‘She cannot, for we are ruined, ruined! Hate 
me, Margaret, for it is my work !” 

“I will go to Colonel Lowry myself,” contin- 
| ued Mrs. Falkner, unheeding his words. “I will 
He is a gentleman, 
| and he will never refuse me. Poor Maum Liza!” 
| her beautiful, pitying eyes were streaming with 

tears, as she put her arms around the woman’s 
neck. 

She did not notice her mistress’s caress. She 
stood with her eyes fixed on vacancy, now and 
then bursting into snatches of hymns. They laid 
her on her bed, and all that day and the next 
night her gentle mistress sat beside her. The 

| shock to her brain had been so sudden and dread- 
| ful that it never recovered. She was never vio- 
| lent and after a time she knew those around her, 
| but she was almost idiotic, and the past was to 
| her as if it had never been. 

| Colonel Lowry lost his house-keeper, and Mr. 
| Falkner was reduced to the verge of poverty by 
his game of cards. 

| He lost more than money, however. He lost 
his wife’s confidence, and his own self-respect. 
The sight of the idiotic old woman was a perpet- 


| kneel to him for Maum Liza. 


f | ual reminder of his sin. He never touched a card 


| again, but to his dying day he could not free him- 


t| Self from the consequences of that one night’s 


| folly. Marte B. WILLIAMS. 
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For the Companion. 


FIGHTING THEIR WAY. 
(A Story of the Oregon Trail.) 


In Four CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
At the Foot of the Canon. 


Although we had every reason to fear some treach- 
| ery, and were prepared for mischief, yet those three 
shots took us greatly by surprise! 

This was to be my first brush with Indians. A 
thrill of horror went through me as I saw Sackett 
fall, and, quite involuntarily, I started to run, 
whether toward him or back to the camp I hardly 
know; but Haines laid a heavy hand on my arm. 
| “Steady!” he exclaimed. ‘Look to your gun!” 

Bemis and Caldwell, who were standing thirty or 
forty yards in the rear of Sackett, turned to run back 
to us. They had taken scarcely a step, however, 
when at least half a dozen other jets of smoke leaped 
out of the brush, and as the reports rang out, we 
saw Caldwell fall; but Bemis came running to us. 

“Indians!” he exclaimed. ‘Those horses were 
pegged out there on purpose to fool us!” 

Six or eight redskins had already showed them: 
selves. With a whoop, they dashed out of the ra- 
vine, and ran toward where Sackett lay—to get his 
scalp, probably. 

“The red demons!” muttered Haines. “He may 
be only wounded. Stand here in the brush, Nolan, 
and hold the rest of our party in reserve when they 
come up. Come ahead, Bemis! We'll save Cald- 
well.” 

They ran forward. The Indians fired at them. 
Bullets whizzed through the willows where I stood, 
but they reached Caldwell, and, dropping in the sage 
brush close by him, fired at the redskins around 
Sackett. After a number of shots had been ex- 
changed, the Indians, seeing only those two — 
began to scatter out in a line, and creep forwa 
toward where they lay. 

But meantime the rest of our party 
firing, and came running through the willow yes 
I stopped them, as Haines had directed me to “ 
and then we hastily consulted as to the best thing 
do. 

At about a hundred paces up the creek 


had heard the 


bottom the 


willows broadened out, and covered nearly wa 
f the bluffs. We ran 
flat out to the foot of th t on the flank 


through these willows, and ie yo 
of the savages, opened fire on the /n 8. 

With Bg th pee they jumped out of the o 4 
bushes and ran back, to gain the cover of the s! 
caiion. We continued to fire at them with our poe! 
bines, and “Little Jimmy” Perkins brought down - 
painted chap in a bianket coat close by where “a 
horses stood, snorting and pulling at the tether Pp’ “a 
The others, seven or eight altogether, disappe 


the narrow ravine. 
We did not dare to pursue them, for fear of falling 
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jnto another ambuscade, for it was already sunset. | added, drawing himself up a little, “I think some of larly, and in many places overhanging. The bed was 


Haines at once detailed two men to secure the | you are taking a rather chicken-hearted view of the | in no place more than three hundred feet in width; 


horses, and then sent three men to carry Caldwell to 

thecamp. He then assisted Perkins and myself to 

fetch away Sackett’s body. Sackett was dead; he | 
had received several bullets, and the Indians had | 
scalped him. 

Caldwell, too, was seriously wounded, for he had | 
been shot through the abdomen. He groaned con. | 
stantly, and, being a very heavy man, he was carried | 
to the camp only with difficulty. 

«“J’ye got my death!” he kept moaning. “I shall | 
die here, in this miserable hole! Oh, why did I leave 
the train! Oh, why did I ever leave my good, com- 
fortable farm in Iowa, to come out here into this } 
savage country!” 

It was very affecting and disheartening to hear his 
Jamentations, and as the darkness gathered round 
us, such a feeling of fear and faint-heartedness came 
over me as I had never before experienced. 

We had captured the five horses,—which we did 
not need,—and lost two men! There were now but | 
eight of us who could fight, and Ryerson well ex- 
pressed the general opinion of all, as we ate such 
food as could hurriedly be prepared half an hour | 
later, when he remarked that the savages had now 
only to get together a party of thirty or forty, and 
wipe us out. 

Haines made no comment on our situation, but at 
once posted sentinels for the night. It did not much 
diminish the gloom of my thoughts to be sent out 
twenty or thirty rods away from the camp-fire, into 
the thick willows, with instructions to lie there and 
keep watch till relieved at midnight. 

The fire was immediately covered up, but from 
where I sat in the thicket I could distinctly hear 
poor Caldwell’s groans, rising at times into screams 
of anguish. He was constantly calling for water, 
but Haines would not permit him to drink much, 
knowing, from the nature of his wound, that this 
would but add to his sufferings. 

There were small animals moving about in the 
thickets, and their stealthy sounds kept me in a state 
of continuous terror, lest the redskins might be 
creeping upon the camp. , 

After an hour or two we began to see the reflection 
of a large fire over the tops of the timber farther up 
the creek, and once or twice I thought that I distin- 
guished the distant reports of guns. I can hardly 
describe what a mysterious sensation these sounds, 
heard in the darkness of the thicket, produced upon 
me. 

Presently I heard some one coming through the 
brush from the direction of our camp, and soon 
Haines called out to me, in low tones, that were, 
nevertheless, like music to my solitary ears. He 
seen the light up the valley, and was going to re 
noitre it. 


After half or three-quarters of an hour he came back, 


having been able to discover no more than that the 
was at a considerable distance. He told me that it 


probably a conflagration among timber, set either by the 


Indians or by lightning. 


Shortly after midnight Ryerson came and took my place 
as sentinel on that side of the camp, and I went back 


where the horses were hitched up, and browsing 


twigs of the bushes about the camp, and lay down beside 
Little Jimmy, who had also just come in from guard duty. 


Neither of us expected to sleep, for Caldwell, in 


extreme pain, was now crying out more distressfully than 
ever—lamenting his hard fate, praying and beseeching us 
Haines sat by him, but could do nothing to 
Yet we slept at length, and I, for 


for relief. 
alleviate his agony. 
one, did not wake till dawn. 
Perkins had risen and gone. 
quiet. 


Caldwell. 
if Caldwell were better. 

“Yes—better off, I hope,’’ he replied, with 
brevity. “Get up and help me dig a grave and bury 
at once. We may have more urgent things to atten 
before the morning is over.” 


For digging a grave we had but two rude shovels, 


fashioned from slabs of a drift log with the axe; 
with these we excavated a hole, two or three fee 
depth, in the sandy soil near the creek, and interred 
two dead men side by side in it. 

Two stakes driven into the earth were the only 


| ing, I should have voted to go back. 


Everything was very 
Even before I was fully awake, I was conscious 
of missing something, some sound, and thought of poor 
I sat up, and seeing Haines passing, asked 


simple 


situation. I, for one,am for going on to find those 
people we started to find. I know we have lost 
two men, but we lost them in a foolish way, and 
we shall know better than run into another such 
trap. I don’t believe there’s any very great number 
of Indians round here. The old trapper, Homan, 
thought there wasn’t; and Sackett thought there 


wasn’t. Of course we may be attacked any moment. | 


But I think we can take care of ourselves,and I am 
for goingon. What do you say now?” 

If this question had been put the previous even- 
I think every 
one would have done the same. But in the light of | 
morning, with the sun shining brightly, we felt more | 
courageous. 


often less than sixty feet. 

Some one had, not long before, camped beneath the 

crag where we stood. The brands of a little camp 
| fire, built against the rocks, looked quite recent. We 
| concluded to prepare dinner here and wait for the 
| weather to improve; for the thunder and lightning. | 
flashes were incessant. 
A fire was kindled with difficulty, and while rum- 
| maging a rick of drift for fuel, Little Jimmy and | 
I discovered a rude inscription on the caion wall, | 
| just within the entrance. It was printed on the 
dark-red rock, with a soft slate-pebble, apparently, 
and ran as follows: 


“3 wite wimmen and 3 childen 
be a-starvin’ up this canyun. 


| 
‘“‘We’ll stand by ye, captain, I reckon,” said Little | Ef you be men as sees this 


Jimmy; and no one dissented, although there were 
some grave looks. 

The morning opened almost intolerably hot. The 
captured horses were so great an annoyance that at 
length it was determined to turn them adrift and 
pick them up on our return, if they were to be found. 
But the animals, led by the old ‘‘calico” mare, followed 
after us, notwithstanding the heat. 

We kept to the creek bank, or as near it as possible 
for the willow thickets, and went on at a good pace 
for some two hours. By that time the heat had 
grown so oppressive that we were forced to halt in 
the shade of a cotton-wood tree. 

A little before noon, a thunder-squall burst over 
the mountains, a few miles to the northeast of us, 
and rolled down the valley of the creek. For an hour 
it rained powerfully, and cooled the air a little, 
though not much. 

We continued on our way up the valley, but the sun 
soon came out again, hotter than before. We kept 
one man a little ahead of the party, as a vidette, and 
another rode on the right, 
at a distance of twenty 
or thirty rods from the 
creek, as we moved up the 
left bank. The showers 
had raised the creek con- 
siderably. Up among the 
mountains, it seemed to 
be raining heavily. The 
sky was very black in that 
quarter, and the thunder 
pealed continuously. 

We held on our way, 
but were obliged to walk 

| our horses, on account of 


had 
con- 
fire 
was 


the 


his 


him 
d to 


but 
t in 
our 


THE INSCRIPTION ON THE ROCK. 


















notis, go help them out. | 
Look out fer red-skins! 
Thar’s a crew of them hang- | 
—in’ round here.” | 

“I shouldn’t wonder if the man who printed that 
was the one we buried down here,” said Haines, when 
we pointed out the notice to him. ‘He perhaps 
camped here, just before he was killed, on his way 
out after Sackett.” 

“Those folks up the caiion were probably pretty 
bad off,” remarked Harrison. 

“Yes; but we may save ’em yet,” said Haines. 
“From Sackett’s account, it ought not to be over ten 
or twelve miles through the gorge to where they 
are.” 

“We can get to them this afternoon, then,” re- 
marked John Bemis. ‘Let’s hurry up grub and be 
going.” 

But an unexpected obstacle arose. The creek was 
| rising rapidly. It had begun to roar ominously and 
| before we finished frying bacon, it was a foaming 

torrent and spread itself out over the flat, up to the 





“From our own experience,” adds Mr. Shepard, 
“we can state that this belief has by no means dis- 
appeared, but, on the contrary, rather increased. All 
Norwegians whom we spoke with on the subject, and 
many of them most intelligent men, professed them 
selves as confident of the animal’s existence as of 
their own; and among the marine population of the 
western fiords there is hardly a fisherman who, at 
some period or other of his life, has not, with his 
own veritable eyes, beheld this monster.” 


oan —~+> ini 
VOICE OF THE WIND. 


Who hath an eye to find me? 
Who hath a chain to bind me? 
My haunts are earth's fair forests, fields and seas. 
I blur the pictured dreams of sleeping fountains, 
Or send my voice along her piny mountains, 
Hither and thither going where I please. 
—J. P. Ritter. 


THE 
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For the Companion. 


THE FOREIGNER IN CHINESE EYES. 


In a Chinese work prepared by a high officer of 
State, under the orders of the Emperor Chien Lung, 
some one hundred and fifty years ago, it is stated 
that the manufactures of copper, enamels and glass 
were introduced into China from Persia, and that 
hence these substances were known among the com 
mon people as ‘“‘devil’s porcelain.” 

The word here translated “devil” is familiarly 
applied to this day by the Chinese throughout the 
Empire to foreigners of every nation. Being curious 
to know how far back in Chinese history the use of 
the word, as a familiar and offensive epithet applied 
to foreigners, could be traced, I found, after a jitile 
search, that in the earliest records of the Empire the 
same character is employed, and that for more than 
four thousand years it has been the common term 
used, even in official records, to designate any and 


all persons not subjects of the Celestial Empire. 


into 


and 


He 


A 


will 


very foot of the rocks where we were. 
The heavy showers had raised it 
suddenly. 

We were obliged hastily to swallow 
our food and beat a retreat out of the 
canon. To scale the precipitous sides of 
the mesa was impossible; we could do 
nothing but wait for the creek to fall. 

Meantime, Haines set us all at work, 
fetching drift-stuff from the big rocks 
and building a kind of stockade, a little 
back from the creek. In two or three 
hours we had completed a high, thick 


head-stones which we were able to give them, but | the heat. At length, a little after noon, we came | fence, inclosing a space large enough to inclose all 


the burial was conducted kindly and decently. 

Before we had finished this sad duty to the dead, 
John Bemis and Ryerson, who had gone up the creek 
on the lookout for Indian signs, returned, having 
seen nothing. 

“I don’t think they’ve come round since yester- 
day,” Bemis observed, ‘for the one Little Jimmy 
shot still lies out there. We counted five timber 
Wolves round him.” 

“That looks as if they left last night,’’ Haines re- 
marked. 

“Left to raise a bigger crew, perhaps,” said Calvin 
Bemis. 

Not much more was said till we had prepared coffee 
and eaten breakfast. Haines then asked, briefly, 
what the opinion of the party was. 

“There appears to be little use in our going on fur- 
ther, or trying to, now Sackett’s dead,” replied Har- 
Tison. ‘“‘He was the only one as knew the way, or 
could take us to where the distressed party is.” 

“But he said last night that his folks are on this 
¢reek, about thirty mile from here,” Haines observed. 
“We ought to be able to follow a creek as big as this 
one without a guide.” 

“Yes, but there’s the redskins,” said Calvin Bemis. 
“If those chaps we whipped out last night have put 
off, after a bigger party, it might be our best way to 
get out of this valley before they get back. We're 
800d for ten or a dozen of ’em, but forty or fifty 

Would be another matter.” 

“That’s so!” exclaimed True, emphatically. ‘They 
Would have our scalps as they did poor Sackett’s. I 
tell ye, Captain Haines, our best and safest way is to 
slip out of this hole while the coast is clear, and get 
back to the ‘trail’ as soon as we can.” 

“Well, men,” remarked Haines, “I want your 
ideas, of course, for I’m only captain of this party 
by common consent, and have no other orders to exe- 
cute than those of the party and of the train com- 
Pany that we all belong to. So I’m going to put this 
thing to vote. 

“But I want to say one thing beforehand,” he 





to the foot of the caion—the same, we felt sure from 
| the description Sackett had given us, up which his 
party had gone on their rash quest for gold. 

Here were great flats and bars of sand, pebbles and 
boulders, washed gown out of the gorge above by 
the creek, in time of floods, and scattered ricks of 
drift-wood, piled up in the wildest confusion. As 
we rode on over these wide flats and gravel bars, 
threading our way among piles of drift, we came 
upon the half-naked body of a man, shot and scalped. 

“A white man,” muttered Harrison, as we stopped 
ourhorses. ‘There’s his gun-stock, broken short off.” 

“Probably one of Sackett’s party,” said Little 
Jimmy. 

“And this looks bad for the rest of them,” re- 
|marked Haines, thoughtfully. ‘Like Sackett, he 
|may have started out alone for assistance.” 
| We judged that the man had not been dead over 
forty-eight hours. He had been hit by at least six 
bullets and appeared, even then, to have fought, 
hand to hand, for his life. The stillness of the place 
was broken only by the murmur and swash of the 
creek and the low growl of the thunder in the dis- 
tance. Three or four hundred yards ahead of us, 
towered the abrupt walls of the caiion entrance—a 
gloomy-looking cleft in the precipitus mountain- 
side, like the portal to some unearthly realm. 
| We scraped a shallow grave in the loose gravel 
| and buried the unfortunate man, who seemed to have 
been about forty years old; both his hair and beard 
were streaked with gray. 

Another shower burst upon us before we had fin- 
ished. For an hour it rained heavily, with the most 
terrific crashes of thunder, which seemed to bellow 
forth from the mouth of the cafion. To avoid the 
sheeted, driving rain, we dismounted, after riding 
forward a little way, and took refuge beneath an 
overhanging crag of dark-red rock. 

We were now at the very entrance of the gorge 
down which the creek made its way from the moun- 
tains above. It was a true cafion, with walls rising 
several hundred feet in height, almost perpendicu- 














our horses and capable of being defended against 
a large party of savages. This done, we all breathed 
more freely and felt much safer. 

But by four o’clock the creek began to subside and 
fell as rapidly as it had risen. There was a beautiful 
sunset after the showers. The air was cooler and a 
lovely full moon looked up over the mountains. 

A new plan now suggested itself to Haines. About 
eight o’clock, he bade Little Jimmy Perkins and my- 
self look to our carbines and cartridges, put up a 
package of bacon, and get ready to go with him up 
the cajion. 

“T think the best thing to do,” said he, ‘‘is to leave 
the horses here, with five men to guard the camp, 
while I take Nolan and Perkins and go up the caion 
—to see what there is up there. It’s a grand night 
for it,—bright enough to travel,—and we shall not be 
in much danger of an attack in the night, for that 
isn’t Indian tactics. John Bemis, I’m going to leave 
you in command, and my orders are not to stir out 
from here till you hear from me.” 

We waited till about ten o’clock and then, all being 
quiet, so far as we could see, Haines, Perkins and 
myself left the stockade, and moving cautiously 
along, from one drift-rick to another, across the 
gravel -flats, entered the shadowy portal of the 
canon. W. H. HOLLAND. 

(To be continued.) 





+> a 
NORWEGIAN SEA-SERPENT. 


Mr. Shepard found that in the neighborhood of 
Lake Midsen, in Norway, it was a common belief 
that a huge serpent lived in its depths. This belief 
began in Norway at a very early period, and is, per- 


myth. The traveller gives some particulars. Peter 
Clausen, who wrote at the close of the sixteenth 
century, says: “There is said to be in the lake an 
old snake, or serpent, fifty ells long, that only sheweth 
itself when any wonderful eyent is about to take 
place in the Kingdom,” 





mean that, and nothing else. 
Chinese, it means a spirit, a ghost, a being not of flesh 


whole provinces like a whirlwind, costing, in 
instances within the knowledge of the writer, the lives 
of inoffensive foreigners, and the Chinese Government 
large sums for indemnity. 

Practical illustrations of this absurd idea may be seen 


haps, the original of the English faith in a similar | 


While the character referred to is commonly translated 


our word “devil,” it does not necessarily and always 
Indeed, as used by the 


blood, and, it must be admitted, unfriendly in its 


designs upon man. 

The epithet, as applied by Chinese to foreigners, is 
almost always prefixed by the word ‘‘foreign” or “white.” 

Such a term could not maintain itself in common use 
in the mouths of hundreds of millions of people for four 
thousand years, unless it fitted accurately into their ideas 
of those to whom it was applied. 
must fit, or they will be cast aside. 
does fit. 


Words, like clothes, 
Evidently this word 


The commonest of all opinions regarding 


foreigners, as held by the Chinese, attributes supernatural 
powers to them. 

The foreigner, they believe, has dealings with familiar 
spirits. He can cut off the queues of Chinese without knife 
or scissors, or without being anywhere near his victim. 
He drops a pinch of white powder into a village well, and 
all who make use of the water become slaves to his will. 


digs out the eyes of infants, and with them com- 


pounds a medicine which enables him and his victims 
to traverse space without effort, and in an instant of 
time. 


thousand absurd ideas regarding foreigners, of which 


these are examples, lie dormant in the Chinese mind all 
over the Empire, and occasionally some trivial incident 


start them into activity, when they sweep through 
many 


any day upon the streets of every Chinese city. Let 
the mildest-mannered missionary in the Empire 
go out fora walk andif he passes a Chinese father or 
mother sunning himself by the side of the path with 
a child in his arms, the probabilities are that on 
catching sight of the foreigner he will either turn 
about so as to interpose his own body between the 
child and the foreigner, or he will cover up the child’s 
eyes with his two hands. If he sees a group of boys 
at play and speaks to one of them, the entire number 
will scuttle away, like so many young partridges, to 
their homes. In either case the fear is not of per- 
sonal violence, but of some magic and malign power 
which they believe the foreigner to possess. 

This impression appears to be almost universal 
among the Chinese, the few exceptions being in the 
case of persons who have been thrown into close and 
familiar contact with individuals of another race. 
Even in such cases the notion dies hard. 

The effect of these absurd impressions regarding 
foreigners can readily be seen. It keeps alive sus- 
picion, distrust and fear, and renders any thoroughly 
kind feeling and cordial relationship almost an im- 
possibility. 

We were not fond of witches in the United States, 
when witches were believed to exist among us. And 
we can hardly expect the Chinese to enjoy thoroughly 
our presence among them until they are able to rid 
themselves of the notion that there is something un 
canny about us. 

At the same time there is a certain amount of pro- 
tection in the idea. While a Chinaman does not fear 
to attack his fellow, man to man, it is only an exas- 
perated mob, at least fifty or a hundred to one, which 
| will threaten violence to a foreigner. The average 
Chinese is cowed and submissive before a foreigner 
“of his own size,” not because he fears the man him- 
self, but rather an indefinable power which he im- 
agines him to possess. 

He will allow himself to be hustled out of the way, 
and even kicked or beaten, without remonstrance by 
a foreigner, when the slightest»breach of politeness 
on the part of one of his own countrymen would 
meet with instant and indignant retaliation. I will 
cite one instance to show this trait. 

Travelling one winter outside the Great Wall of 
| China, I was forced in the middle of the afternoon 
to dismount and walk in order to get warm. As I 
strolled along a rocky mountain-path, I saw two 
Chinese mounted on horseback coming toward me. 

One of them, as soon as he saw me, turned and 
called out to his companion : ‘“‘Here comes ‘a foreign 
| devil!’” 

I was cold and in bad temper, and was more than 
usually irritated by this offensive epithet. I walked 


up to the Chinese who had made use of it, took his 
| horse by the bridle, and told him to dismount. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





The rider, who was a large, burly Chinese, with | into the swift whirl of modern progress. No won- 
aclub in his hand and a sword fastened to his | der that she misunderstands us as much as we 
misjudge her. 


saddle, immediately obeyed. 
‘“*What do you mean by calling me ‘a foreign 
devil ?’”’ I asked, angrily. 


The man made no reply, but putting his hands | of the true character, aims and purposes of the 


together, made a very respectful obeisance. 





A RECEPTION OF FOREIGNERS. 


“No, that won’t do,” said I. ‘You have in- 
sulted me without cause and now you must give 
me a ‘keton’—that is, get down on your knees and 
knock your head three times on the ground.” 

‘The man still made no response, but repeated 
his obeisance, this time bending one knee. 

“No,” I persisted, “I don’t want anything of 
that, and I shall not speak again. You have in- 
sulted me and now you must apologize. Get down 
on your hands and knees.” 

Thereupon the Chinese did as he was told, and as 
he knocked his head on the stones, said to himself, 
“Oh, dear me, what a pity!” Then he arose and 
I, having warned him to be more polite to foreign- 
ers in future lest he should fall into serious trouble, 
released my hold on the bridle of the horse and 
allowed them to proceed. 

All this time the other man had been quietly 
seated on his own horse watching the performance. 
After they had passed on their way, it suddenly 
occurred to me to ask myself what I would have 
done in case the Chinese had resisted, or ‘‘shown 
fight,’’ as the saying is. They were two, each 
armed with a stout club and sword, while I was 
alone, my attendants being at least a half-mile 


distant, and I was not only totally unarmed, but | 


so wrapped up and loaded down with furs that I 
could not have used even my fists to any advan- 


I was forced to the immediate conclusion that, 


had they resisted, I should at once have taken to | 


my heels. 

Looking around I saw the two Chinese going 
slowly along the road, the one to whom I had just 
administered a lesson not having sufficiently gath- 
ered his wits together to remount his horse, but 
leading the beast, his head cast down, and doubt- 
less deeply pondering upon the strange appari- 
tion which he had so recently met. 

Because the Chinese regard all foreigners as 
possessed, in some degree, with supernatural pow- 
ers, it by no means follows that they look upon us 
as superior beings to themselves. 
actly the reverse. They regard all foreigners as 
belonging to races inferior to their own. 

Indeed, they feel very much as we do: that we 
are the people, and that wisdom will die with us; 
that our ways and customs and manners are per- 
fect and that none others are quite as good as we 
are. All others are struggling up to our level, 
and by just so much as they differ from us in any 
direction, by so much are they our inferiors. 

This seems to be the universal national law of 
conceit, and the Chinese are no exceptions to it. 

They look upon the foreigner as a hopeless puz- 
zle, a mixture of the strangest contradictions. 
We are lacking in the delicacy and refinement of 
true courtesy, brusque and abrupt in our manners, 
harsh and aggressive in our demands, inordinate 
and selfish in our desires, and fickle and capri- 
cious in our tempers. 

Ask a Chinese for a reason for charging us with 


being fickle, and, not to mention other incidents, | 


he will point you to the fact that, as Americans, 
we chuckled with pride when China sent a large 
number of her young men to be educated in this 
country rather than in Europe; said “No” with 
the utmost indifference, a few years later, to her 
request that a few of them might be allowed to 
pursue their studies at the expense of the Chinese 
Government at West Point and Annapolis, and 
glowered with indignation, a few years later still, 
when, mainly as a result of that refusal, the stu- 
dents were recalled. 

China stands centuries away from the modern 
foreign world. Her traditions, policy and national 
character are the result of centuries of isolation. 
No wonder that she finds it hard to step at once 





| and to a less extent in other parts of the world, 


The fact is ex- | 
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i= the one side, and the Times on the other; 
though the judges have the power to summon 
| witnesses and search for evidence independently of 

For it is beyond question true that foreigners | the lawyers on either side. 
are almost as ignorant of China, as her people are| The chief interest of the trial centres upon the 
inquiry whether two letters, alleged to have been 
written by Mr. Parnell, are genuine or forged; and 
if forged, upon the discovery of the forger. 

In one of these letters, Mr. Parnell is repre- 
sented as urging on the Phoenix Park murders; 
and in the other, as explaining why he was forced, 
as a matter of policy, to denounce the murders on 
the floor of the House. 


foreign world. And, in the opinion of the writer, 


represented by cuunsel. Sir Charles Russell, who 
defends the accused Irishman, is perhaps the 
ablest advocate at the British bar; while Sir 
Richard Webster, who leads on the Times side, is 
probably the foremost lawyer on the Tory side. 

The outcome of the trial will probably have no 
small political effect. If Mr. Parnell prevails, an 
impetus will be given to the cause of Home Rule. 
If, on the other hand, the Times triumphs, a very 
serious blow will have been given to the Irish 
cause. 

if «o> ti 
For the Companion. 


ASPIRATION. 


Within the trembling dew-drop 
That toward the morning turns, 
The world in little is mirrored, 
A whole creation burns; 
And every heart that is lifted, 
And every life that aspires, 
Is a spark of the Infinite Spirit, 
The focus of heavenly fires. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


+r 
SHIP CANALS. 


The progress made upon the Panama Canal 
lends interest to the inquiry as to what effect its 
completion may have upon the business of the 
world. This point will have to be left largely to 
the future for its determination, for it is to be pre- 
sumed that, although the Canal Company is in a 
sad financial condition, the work will some time 
be completed. 

The experiment most nearly similar to the Pa- 
nama enterprise is the Suez Canal. The president 
of the Geographical Section of the British Associ- 
| ation has, within the past year, made a study of 
the consequences of opening this shorter route to 
India, and has reached some interesting con- 
clusions. 

He finds, for instance, that an increasing pro- 
portion of the raw material and products of the 
East is being carried direct to Mediterranean ports 
for distribution to the markets of Southern 
Europe. When these goods were brought around 
the Cape of Good Hope, they went to the hands 
of English merchants for distribution. This gave 


when a more complete and full understanding of | 
each other is gained, as it will be, then it will be 
evident that, while China needs much that we can 
give her, she in turn can render to the foreign 
world that which will be greatly to its advantage. 
CHESTER HOLCOMBE. 
a Aa | 
BEAUTY. 


Where is the use of the lips, red charm, 
The heaven of hair, the pride of the brow, 
And the blood that blues the inside arm, 
Unless we turn, as the soul knows how, 
The earthly gifts to an end divine? 
—Robert Browning. 


4 
THE PARNELL COMMISSION. 
Public attention has been aroused in England, 


by the opening and proceedings of what is known 
as the ‘‘Parnell Commission.” 

This body was created in the recent session of 
Parliament, and is composed of three judges of 
the English High Court of Justice, of whom Sir 
James Hannen is the presiding judge. It is armed 
with the powers of a judicial court, and to it is 
committed the task of examining into and report- 
ing upon certain charges made against Mr. Parnell 
and other Irish members of Parliament. 

These charges were first definitely made by cer- 
tain articles which appeared, some months ago, in 
the London Times, which were entitled ‘‘Parnell- 
ism and Crime.” 

The purport of the charges made in the articles 
was, that Mr. Parnell, the Irish leader, and a 
large majority of his adherents in the House of 
Commons, not only knew of, but were, in one way 
or another, connected with crimes committed in 
Ireland. 

The most conspicuous crime which Mr. Parnell 
was charged with encouraging and approving, was 
the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke, in Phenix Park, Dublin, about seven 
years ago. 

Mr. Parnell and his colleagues refused to bring 
a libel suit against the Times, on the ground that 
they could not expect justice from an English 
jury. 

The Times charges might have passed into politi- 
cal history without further ado, had not one of the 
articles impugned the character of Mr. O’Donnell, 
one of the members of the Irish party. 

Mr. O’Donnell brought a suit against the news- 
paper. The Times was defended, in the suit, by 
Sir Richard Webster, the Attorney-General; and 
in opening for the defence, Sir Richard reiterated 
a long series of the gravest charges against Mr. | 
Parnell and his followers. He produced several 
letters which he declared to have been written by 
Mr. Parnell, and which, if genuine, clearly proved 
the Irish chief guilty of the most serious charges 
against him. 

Mr. Parnell, on this, appealed to the House of | dealers to supply the markets of Australasia. 
Commons. He declared the letters, produced by | 
Sir Richard Webster in the O’Donnell trial, to be 
audacious forgeries; and demanded that a select 
committee of the House should be appointed to 
ascertain the truth. 

The ministry would not consent to a select com- | the two coasts. This would be partially at the 
mittee, but instead proposed a commission of | expense of the railroads which cross the Conti- 
three judges to make the inquiry. This body was | nent, although it would affect but slightly, or not 
thereupon created by a Parliamentary bill. It| at all, those classes of freight which must be 
was given the scope to inquire into the acts, not | transported promptly. 
only of Mr. Parnell and of sixty-four of his col-| Neither our trade with Europe on the east, nor 
leagues in the House, but also of a number of | that with Asia on the west, is likely to be affected 
other persons, connected with the Irish national | to any great extent. It will tend to lessen the 
and land leagues, not members of Parliament. cost of transportation and insurance in compari- 

Practically, the issue being tried before the com- | son with the cost of production, and this means 
mission is one between Mr. Parnell and his friends | comparatively cheaper living for everybody. No 


transportation. 
seilles are growing centres of trade for Southern 


are for the North. 
hastened this change, to the loss of English 
manufacturers and of national wealth. 


vice between the East and the West. 


smoother than by most long routes. 


hostilities or by accident. 


time of war. 


with English workmen. 


pense of another part. 


ture. 


twenty-one million hundred-weights in a year. 


England. 


| those of the Colonies. 











Both Mr. Parnell and the Times are brilliantly | 


to Great Britain the profits of trade, as well as of 
At present Odessa, Trieste, Venice and Mar- 


and Central Europe, as Antwerp and Hamburg | 
The opening of the canal | 


Again, the turning the course of transportation 
from the route around the Cape of Good Hope 
has led to the building of steamers for special ser- 
On the line 
by way of the canal the waters are, on the whole, 
To meet the 
requirements of this traffic an inferior class of 
vessels has been built, which would prove useless 
in case the canal should be closed to England by 


If the canal had not been made, steamers of a 
superior type would have been built for the Cape 
route, and the India and China trade would have 
been less exposed than now to interruption in 


A change still more important is that the 
opening of the canal has tended to develop man- 
ufactures in India, so that the people of that 
country have entered the market as competitors 
Thus one part of the 
Empire has been benefited, partially at the ex- 


Moreover, the shortening of the route between 
India and Europe has stimulated Indian agricul- 
Wheat has become a great staple of Indian 
commerce. The export of this product has 
risen since 1873 from one and three-fourths to 


The effect of opening the Panama Canal will 
naturally be felt as much by our country as by 
It will facilitate communication be- 
| tween Great Britain and its Australasian colonies. 
| This may lead to still sharper competition than 
| there is now between English and American 


It is anticipated that such a result would embar- 
rass English interests more than it would promote 
The advantage the United 

States would derive from the canal would be the 
| having more direct water communication between 








such marked changes, however, are to be | 


, looked 
for as those which followed the Opening of the 
Suez Canal. 


+r 
TWO JOHNS. 


John C—— keeps a whiskey saloon in one of the 
down-town wards of one of our great cities. He is 
noted as the hardest hitter and hardest drinker in 
that hard-drinking and fighting district. 

“Johnny” has a following of hundreds of loafers 
drunkards and thieves. They call him the Boss. He 
is a shrewder and cooler-headed man than any of 
them, and therefore succeeds in controlling them, 
Although he has been in this country but a few years, 
| cannot read or write, and does not understand a sin. 
gle principle on which our free government is based 
| he calls himself an American politician. : 
| The primary meetings are held in the room behind 

his gin-shop. He nominates the candidates. Hig 

followers support them. So numerous is his “gang,” 
| and so powerful the Boss himself, that his candidates 
| are accepted by his party throughout the city. 
| Three years ago Johnny nominated himself for 
| one of the chief offices of the city, and was elected. 
| Before this time politics had paid him only by bring. 
ing custom to his bar. Now his salary and perqui- 
sites brought him in large sums. 

With other bosses who controlled rings, he robbed 
the honest tax-payers, and grew enormously rich. 
The honest tax-payers in the ward refused to go to 
the primary meetings to nominate candidates, or to 
vote, ‘‘because politics had fallen into the hands of 
John and his clan.” 

John P—— is the son of a wealthy broker in the 
same city, a man of culture and refinement, from 
whom he inherited a vast fortune. There is no neces. 
sity for him to pursue any business or profession. 
| He had tutors and masters as a boy; he was edu. 
cated at Harvard; since his graduation he has spent 
| most of his life abroad. He is a well-read, thought- 

ful man, with religious faith and honorable princi- 

ples. Having no decided taste or hobby, he lounges 
idly through life, doing nothing, taking little interest 
in society, music, or art. 

| Last spring, as he happened to be at home, a friend 
proposed that he should allow himself to be nomi- 
nated for an office. — 

| “American politics are too foul a puddle for me to 
enter,” was his reply. ‘I have never even voted, and 

| I never shall.” 

Is it any wonder, when educated young Americans 
so often throw the reins of government into the 
hands of ignorant demagogues, that our politics 
sometimes become a tricky trade? 

The class of wealthy, cultured young men without 
occupation is rapidly becoming more numerous in 
this country. In England or France the natural place 
and useful work for such men is found in Parliament 

| or the diplomatic service. Here, as a rule, they live 
in absolute idleness. The John who hus education 
and wealth and influence permits the John who, in 
one sense, has none of these things to rule over him. 
Need he complain if the yoke is heavy, and the crack 
of the whip hard to bear? 








| 





~~ — 
HOW TO ENTERTAIN HER. 


With the cold weather will come the time for 
| the country cousin’s city visit. She will receive, 
| let us hope, a hospitality warm as that which 
she dispensed so prodigally during the summer. 
Then, when the problem arises of entertaining her 
| as she best likes, let us remember that she will not 
| only want to see the sights, but that she may be 
| interested in all the common, every-day phases of a 
life so different from her own. 

A year ago, Cynthia visited the Bluebloods, in a 
large city, and when she ‘got home, owned that she 
had been a bit disappointed. 

“They took me to concerts, picture-galleries, after- 
noon teas and receptions,” said she. ‘They invited 
people to meet me, and I was treated, as old Nurse 
Billings used to say, ‘up to the nines.’ After all, 
though, I was ungrateful enough to wish they’d 
give me some of the foolish pleasures I didn’t dare 
ask for.’’ 

‘For example?” 

“Oh, I wanted to wander about looking into shop- 
windows, or browsing through musty, second-hand 
book-stores. But when I meekly tried to indicate 
my preference, Angelina said: ‘Do you see some- 
thing you would like in that window? Let’s go in 
and buy it.’ Or, ‘If you want to order any books, 
papa will do it for us.’ 

“Then I longed to buy apples of a pretty Italian 
girl at a fruit-stand, talk with the wrinkled hand- 
organ woman, and give a penny to the monkey. But, 
bless you! I hadn’t the moral courage to do it, and 
show my plebeian tastes.” 

Now Angelina should have remembered how, in 
her month at the farm, she got up early to watch the 
churning, begged to skim the milk, and climb for eggs 
—experiences, which, through long acquaintance- 
ship, had ceased to be very interesting to the farm 
people themselves. 

She was charmed with the most insignificant oc- 
currence there. She never tired of the hired man’s 
dry sp , and idered raking after the load a 
new and delightful species of occupation, sunburned 
though she grew thereby. With that experience 
behind her, surely she might have led the little 
country mouse into a multitude of pleasant by-paths, 
such as she would perhaps never think of treading 
alone. 





PAYING DEARLY. 


In a small village of New England, a few years 
ago, some of the young girls acquired habits of 
eating starch, ceffee, cloves and the like, to improve 
their complexions. The habits increased by indul- 
gence, and the girls consumed large quantities of these 
substances—all geod in their place, but very harmful 
when taken alone, and in excess. 

In less than a year four out of the six girls were 
under the doctor’s care. The coffee-eater became the 
victim of insomnia, and was so nervous and timid 
that little things made her cry and tremble as with 
terror. The clove-eater had become a victim to hys- 
teria, and was in a deplorable state. Those who had 
the starch habit learned to the full extent the mean 
ing of dyspepsia. 
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————— 
For all this suffering did they enhance their beauty 
god improve theiz complexions? Far from it. In- 
stead of having the pretty, fresh complexions with 
which nature had endowed them, they became pale, 
and unhealthy-looking. They lost their vivac- 
ity and capacity for healthy enjoyment, and became 
, uninteresting invalids. 

This happened three years ago, and not one of the 
dx girls has fully recovered the health which she so 
rashly trifled with. 

«}f it will prevent such folly on the part of any of 

Companion readers, who may be tempted to do 
gswe did, tell them our experience as a warning,” 
nidone of these girls to the writer, a few days ago. 
«] don’t want anybody else to pay for her foolishness 
gsT've had to pay for mine.” 








—— +o 
TIGHT STOCKINGS. 


Alexander Nasmyth took his first art lessons at an 
evening school in Edinburgh. The teacher had little 
to work with, and for that reason was obliged to give 
his pupils the same copies agein and again. The 

Alexander had just finished his sixth copy of a 
drawing of the Laocoén, when he was told to make 
another. 
ter, somewhat out of temper, answered, hotly : 

“Well, I'll give you another.” 

Upon that, he turned the group of the Laocoén up- 
side down, and said: “‘Now, then, copy that.” 

The boy accepted the task, and in a few evenings 
secomplished it. The muster was so much pleased 
with his spirit, and so proud of his skill, that he had 
the picture mounted and framed, with a note at the 
bottom recounting the circumstances of the case. 

A few years afterward, Alexander went to London, 
where he became the pupil of Allan Ramsay. One 
day he had promised to take a young lady to a fashion- 
able place of amusement. Full dress was called for, 
and all the young men were expected to appear in 
long, striped silk stockings. 

Young Nasmyth had only one pair, which he washed 
for the occasion in his lodging-ioom, and hung them 
before the fire to dry. When he came to look at 
them, however, they were so badly burned that they 


could not be worn. The poor but high-spitited young | 


artist was in a sorry predicament, but his ingenuity 
helped him out. 

He took his water-color box, and painted his legs 
with black and white stripes. The paint soon dried, 
he completed his toilet, and with the lady went to the 
thow. No one discovered the trick, although more 
than one person complimented him upon the extfh- 
ordinarily good fit of his handsome stockings. 


= +o omntee 
BRAVE AND UNSELFISH. 


The late Mr. Forster, who, as Chief Secretary for 


Ireland in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, made himself | 
yery unpopular with Irishmen, was as brave and | 


unselfish an Englishman as ever lived; and though 
he may have looked at public questions out of too 
English eyes, those who opposed him when living 
cannot withhold their admiration from his truly ster- 
ling qualities. 

One day, at a party made up of friends, the ques- 
tion was started whether English political morality 
was genuine, and one of the party asked how fara 


public man was sincere in averring that his desire, | 


while in Parliament, was to serve his country apart 
from any personal advantage he might attain to. 

In response to this, it was suggested that it was 
possible for a man to become purely self-seeking, 
however high he might profess his aims to be. 

Mr. Forster rose from his chair, and, grasping the 
one in front of him, said - 

“Well, all I can say is, that if I did not know that 
never, in all my political life, have I been actuated 
by any other desire or motive than that of being able 
tohelp my fellow-creatures and serve my country, I 
should have gone out of this business long ago.” 

Aweek before Mr. Forster left Ireland an attempt 
Was made to assassinate him. He knew of the plot, 
and yet, after he had resigned, on hearing of the 
Phenix Park murders,—one of the victims of which 
was his own immediate successor, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish,_Mr. Forster went to the Prime Minister, 
ad offered to return to Ireland, and take the place 
again until the government had found a permanent 
successor. 


+ — 
ALL FOR ONE BABY. 


The magnificent state of the royal baby of Spain, 
King Alfonso XIII., who, at two and a half years, has 
all to himself a retinue of servants which is probably 
seater than that of any other infant in Western lands, 
Was quite surpassed by that of the Emperor of China 
While he was still a child. This great potentate, 
ftom his early infancy, had in his personal service 
More than five hundred people. 

What could they all be employed to do? Nobody 
but a member of the Chinese court could tell the 
functions of all of these people; but the list in- 
tluded the following : 

ity nurses. 

Twenty-five fan-bearers. 

Twenty-five palanquin-bearers. 

Ten umbrella-bearers. 

physicians and surgeons. 
cooks. 

Twenty-three assistant-cooks. 

Fifty servants and messengers. 

Fifty dressers (to put on and take care of the 

clothes). 

-five astrologers. 
mM governors. 
priests. 

With thirty cooks and thirty doctors, it is perhaps 
‘Wonder that Kuang Hsti, Emperor of China, has 

to be seventeen years old. 








——+or- 
EARTHQUAKE AT SEA. 


Upon tirst thought it may seem strange that the 
Movements of an earthquake should be felt 
the water; but experience shows that the shock 
n board a ship as well as in a house. 
This Tesults from the inelasticity of water. Just 
i some feet below the surface, may be killed 
from a paddle upon the water directly 
him, so a ship is affected by the force of an 
fe communicated through the water. 
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Favorable opportunities for observing the phenom- 
ena attending an earthquake under the sea are not 
frequent. A traveller in South America some years 
ago learned from a ship-master how his vessel was 
affected by one while lying at anchor in the roadstead 
of Valparaiso. 

The shock occurred about midnight. It aroused 
the captain from sleep, and it seemed to him, he said, 
to be such a shock as might have been caused by the 
ship striking against the rocks. This appeared to be 
followed by rude scrapings and thumpings, as if she 
| were driving over a bed of rough ground. 

The captain thought, therefore, at first, that he 
was aground, or that, after dragging her anchors, his 
ship had struck against some rocks, or some other 
vessel in the port. Upon finding that the ship was 
riding steadily in the midst of the fleet, he supposed | 
that an earthquake had happened. 

In the morning visitors from the shore brought | 
word that there had been an earthquake in the night, 
and that the earth had been twice violently agitated 
for one or two minutes. 


PRIZES FOR SHORT STORIES. 














The Publishers of THE COMPANION have on 
| three occasions offered large prizes for the bee 
| stories, The success of this policy induces them to 
make another offer, more liberal than ever before. | 


NINE PRIZES, amounting to 
Five Thousand Dollars, 
will be distributed as follows : 
Boys’ Stories. 
$1,000 for the Best Short Story for Boys. 
$500 for the Boys’ Story second in merit. 
$250 for the Boys’ Story third in merit. 
Girls’ Stories. 
$1,000 for the Best Short Story for Girls. 
$500 for the Girls’ Story second in merit. 
$250 for the Girls’ Story third in merit. 





| 
| Stories of Adventure. 

$1,000 for the Best Short Story of Adventure. 
| $500 for the Adventure Story second in merit. 
| $250 for the Adventure Story third in merit. 





| All Stories sent in competition must be received 
by us before June 1, 1889. | 
Send a two-cent stamp for Circular, giving full 
directions, to | 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Boston, MASs. 
No story will be entered for the competition which 
does not conform to the rules in the circular. 


| 





Companion Sent Free. 


| To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
| will send the Companion free from the time the 
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PLAYING A RETREAT. 


In the year 1812, when English cruisers were 
plentiful in Massachusetts Bay, the launches of an | 
English frigate did such damage to the vessels in 
Scituate Harbor that a home-guard was formed in 
that town for the purpose of resisting further out- 
rages. After the first alarm, however, no violence 
occurred for some months, and the general vigilance 
was accordingly relaxed. One late afternoon, when 
the guards were all away, Rebecca Bates, a girl of 
eighteen, spied an English ship of war, quite near at 
hand, and in the act of lowering her boats. 


“I knew the ship at 
“It was the La Hogue. } 

‘Oh!’ says I to my sister, ‘the old La Hogue is off | 
here again. What shall we do? They’ll burn up our 
vessels just as they did afore.’ 

“You see, there were two vessels at the wharf, 
loaded with flour, and we couldn’t afford to lose that, 
in those times. There were the muskets of the 
guard, and I had a good mind to take them out be- 
yond the light-house, and fire them at the barges. I 
might have killed one or two, but it would have done 
no good, for they would have turned round and fired 
the village. 

***T°ll tell you what we’ll do,’ says I to my sister. 
‘You take the drum, and I’ll take the fife.’ 

“TI was fond of military music, and I could play 
four tunes. ‘Yankee Doodle’ was my masterpiece. 

«*What good’ll it do?’ says my sister. 

«Scare them,’ says I. ‘All you’ve got to do is to 
call the roll! I’ll scream the fife. We must keep out 
of sizht; if they see us they’ll surely laugh us to 
scorn.’ 

“We ran down to the cedar-wood and began to 
play. Pretty soon I could see the men in the barges 
resting on their oars and listening. When I looked 
again, I saw a flag a. the mast-head of the 
ship. Then my sister began to speak, and I said, 
‘Don’t make a noise! You make me laugh, and I 
can’t pucker my mouth.’ 

“ en I looked again, they had seen the flag, and 
turned about so quick that a man fell overboard, and 
they had to pick him up by the back of his neck, and 
haul him in. me 

‘“When they went off, I played ‘Yankee Doodle. 


+r 
WOULDN’T DO FOR HER. 

Mrs. Newrich, a wealthy lady on her travels, visited 
Paris, and while there it occurred to her that it was 
the proper thing to have her portrait painted by a 
famous artist. Accordingly she hunted up the studio 
of a paiater of high reputation, and rapped at the 
door. 

A pupil of the great painter opened the door to the 


a glance,” she said, afterward. 





“Will you kindly sit down and wait a few mo- 
ments?” he asked, when Mrs. Newrich had stated 
her errand. 

“Well, I’m inahurry. Is your master busy?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, madam. He is en; on a study.” 

“On a study /” exclaimed Mrs. Newrich. ‘Well, 
no matter, I guess I won’t wait. I shan’t want him 
to paint my picture. JZ want an artist who has got 
all through with his studies!” 
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Barry’s Tricopherous, Oldest hair preparation in 
the world. Established 1801. Always successful. [Adv. 
No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; 
ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the 
world, and Burnett’s are handed you. At last the for- 
eigners are finding this out. [Adv, 





pli Mie 
Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness, or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. [Ade, 


THE ART 
sriodical. IN- 
INTERCHANCE. DISPENSABLE to | 


art lovers, amateurs and teachers. Superb colored plate 
in every number [26 a year]. Subscription, $4.00; sample, 
with colored plate [Rosés] for M4 cents in one-cent | 
stamps. Address, 37 West 22d Street, New York. 
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Gold WatchP 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Oust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. ) Payable only 


Price $38.00 i $1 PR 


WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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WANAMAKER’S. 








The largest Dry Goods house 
in America. Nothing by halves. 
You buy at Wanamaker’s_ be- 
cause you are sure of the best. 
for the least. 

See it in Books. Every sort 
for every proper taste is either, 
here or it will be got. | 

Each month we send out! 
BOOK NEWS, a plump mag-| 
azine filled with bookish gossip | 
and special articles by foremost 
writers. With every number an | 
author portrait fit for framing. | 
But BOOK NEWS not pe 
tells you what o'clock it is in the | 
Book World, it gives the fair) 
price of Books, 7ze Wanamaker | 
Price. | 

BOOK NEWS is 5 cents a 
copy, 50 cents a year. he| 
December number, richly illus- 
trated, will have complete lists of 


little folks. You are likely to 
save $1 or more on 7 5 you 

ut into Christmas Books if you 
et BOOK NEWS help you. 
Can you do better with 5 cents? 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
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OUR OWN CREAT 
PRIZE MEDAL 


Seal Plush Sacque 
<=) $25.00. 


SIX FACTS 

to be remembered in connection 
with this world-renowned gar- 
ment: Not one complaint from any 
cause has been received. 
Our sales have doubled each 
succeeding year. There is 
but ONE Great Prize Medal 
Seal Plush Sacque, and but 
ONE piace of sale. We con- 
trol every yard manufac- 
tured. We guarantee every 
garment sold. 

We claim value for Price 
Beyond Competition. 

Illustrated catalogue and 
price-list free by sending 
your name and address to 


B Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 











WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott's Emulsion 


rod ITsiwver Oil w= 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


it tsused and endorsed by Physt<- 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

Tt is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 

Sold by ali Druggists. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y: 














Philadelphia. 


Is fully described on page 538 of the Premium List. 


~QUR MAMMOTH STAMPING 


COLGATE & CO’S 


SACHET POWDERS 


For Perfuming 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


If you cannot obtain our Sachet 
Powders send 25 cts. in stamps to 
Colgate & Co. 55 John St., New York, 
who will mail you a package of one 


of the following odors sufficient to 





perfume several Holiday presents. 
Cashmere Bouquet, Heliotrope, 
Caprice, Jockey Club, Violet 


White Rose. 


and 





OUTFIT — 


It is the only Outfit in the Werld that offers such a selection 


of Large and Artistic Embroidery Patterns. The worth of this Outfit is fully $10.00. Each design has been 
selected for specific styles of work. Every lady who reads THE COMPANION ought to own one of the Outfits. 


THE OUTFIT 


contains 3 Powder Pads, 1 
Chart, 1 Embroidery Man- 
ual, 1 Box each of Bilne, 
White and Black Indelible 
Powder, and the patterns in- 
dicated below. This Powder 
is absolutely Indelible. 





A BUSINESS 


can be built up by almost 
any bright lady who is the 
owner of the Outfit. 

With it you can make 
money and ornament your 
home with beautiful art 
needle-work decoration. 


FOR cine. A LIST OF PATTERNS. FOR CHRISTMAS. 


The following is a list of the Stamping Patterns, with the size of each, that we give with the Outfit: Splasher, 
9x 25; Lambrequin, 8 x 25; Flannel Skirt or Blanket, 2 3-4 x 10; Repeating Border, 3 1-2 x 9; Umbrella Bag, 2 x 24; 
Cane Pocket, 2x 24; Pine Pillow, “Balmy Sleep,” 14 x 15; Corner Piece, 7 1-2 x 7 1-2; Dressing-Case Scarf, 4 x 18; 
Sideboard Scarf, 4 x 15; Table Scarf, 4 x 17; Sofa Pillow, 12 x 15; Baby Blanket Corner Piece, 7 x 7; Table Spread 
Corner, 14 x 14; Chair or Sofa Tidy, 9 x 12; Slipper Pattern, 8 x 11; Tea or Tray Cloth, 6 x 8; Apron Corner, 8 x 10; 
Large Table Scarf, 9 x 18; “Good Morning” Pillow Sham, 12 x 13; “Good Night” Pillow Sham, 12 x 13; Duster 
Pocket, 4 1-2 x 9; Small Spray, 4 1-2x 41-2; Panels or Tidies, 7 x 15; D’Oyleys, new style, 4 x 4; Braiding Pattern, 
Repeating, 3 1-2 wide; Apron, 9 x 17; Braiding Pattern, repeating, 3 wide; D’Oyleys, 4 x 4; Carver’s Tray Cloth, 
51-2x 13; Wreath, for Hat Crowns, Centres, etc.,5 x 5; Laundry Bag, 6 x 8; School Bag, 3 1-2 x 9; Shoe or Slipper 
Pocket, 6 x 10; Slumber Roll, 7 x 13; Beautiful Spray,7 x9; Rose,7 x 8; Outline Design, 5 x 18; Outline Design, 


7 x 18; and Complete Alphabet, 2-inch initial. 


The COMPLETE MAMMOTH OUTFIT sent to any address, by mail, post-paid, for only $1.15. 
A Special Offer.—When you order the Stamping Outfit, and enclose 10 cts. additional, we will send you a 
copy of the Jenny June, 50-ct. “Lady’s Manual of Fancy Work,” containing 500 illustrations. 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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> violent Secessionist, went herself to New Orleans, 
ss y - 






~ j XS . ae through a drenching rain, for the medicine, She | 


travelled fifteen miles in the storm and the dark- 


has all to save the life of an enemy. 
| The officer remained in the house for six weeks, 
and was cared for most assiduously. Such deeds 
are worth recounting ; they go far to redeem the 
horrors of war. 


ne 





— ij. 
BISMARCK's ORATORY. 
“The great Bow-wow,” as Bismarck is irreverently 


ee 


NOVEMBER. 
Th. 15. Porto Rico Discovered by Columbus, 1493, 
Fr. 16. Battle of Campbell's Station, Tenn., 1863, 
Sa. 17. First Session of Congress in Washington, 180 
Su. 18. Chester A. Arthur died, 1986. , 
Mo. 19. Nullification ordinance adopted by South Caro- 
Tu. 20. Tarleton defeated at Black N. 6, 1780, 
We. 21. Compact signed by Mayflower Pilgrims, 1620, 


important to Say. Then he enters the House imme. 
diately before his time for speaking comes round, 
and leaves it as soon as he has said what he wishes 
to say. Though the chancellor tries to keep his in. 
tention to speak a close Secret, the fact leaks out, and 
the crowded assembly hall shows that neither the 
Reichstag nor Berlin has been taken unawares. 
Those who attend know that the chancellor is not 
far away when they see his well-known Portfolio and 
reat lead-penci] deposited upon the front ministerial] 
ench. On entering the hall, Bismarck £0e8 at once 
| to his place, opens the Portfolio, takes from it sheets 
of notes and & bundle of newspapers and cuttings, 
| arranges them with care, and then chats with his 
es 





For the Companion, 
"TIS BETTER TO FORGET, 


I’ve seen the household dark and lone 
yhere once the friendly astrals shone, 
And to the haunts of harp and hymn 
There came no tone, 


Oh, vanished forms of bower and hall, 

That Memory’s fadeless lamps recall, 

The myrtles twine around your graves, 
And snowflakes fall! 


So near the doors of God we live, lh 
So near the earth, ah, who would give 
A single word to draw a tear, 

Or one receive ? 


So near the earth where graves lie wet, 
Too near for heartache and regret; | 
is better to forgive each wrong, | 
And all forget. 


Trust on and wait, whate’er befall, 

Let Memory’s lamps but love recall; 

Live thou t 1y better self—thy wrongs, 
Forget them all. 


So near to earth, so near to heaven, 

Forgive them all, and be forgiven 

And other hearts shall nobly Strive, 
Vhere thou hast striven, 


The writer in Temple Bar, trom whose essay we 
ave taken this description, Says that Bismarck is 


breaks, Proceeds and ends as he begins. Ags the chan. 


he now and then breaks off in the middle of a sen’ 
tence, and takes up a new thought, leaving his hear. 
ers to make the best they can of his half-finished 
sentences, 
The chancellor never declaims, never flatters, nor 
equivocates. His official position causes the Reichs. 
| tag to treasure up his utterances, but he does not 
disdain to aid them by apt quotations, forcible simi- 
les and Witty allusions. 
Though he once lectured the Prussian Parliament 
on the uselessness of verbosity, the chancellor usually 
ake one hour, and has exceeded even two hours. 


Time tells the truth, and pleasantly 

The winters change, and o’er the sea 

The purple swallows Singing come, 
Unloosed and free, 


So happier days await thy trust; 
Though others wrong thee, Yet be just, 
So near the doors of God is life, 

So near the dust. 


Live on—thy torch of life must fade, 
Love on—for thee will fall the Shade, 
Trust on, til] each withholden hand 

In thine be laid. 
So shall thy heart bear no regret, 
So Love thy lapses will forget, 
And violets kiss thy grave at last, 

With tear- rops wet, 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


+o 


and the newspaper quotations are carefully noted on 
sheets of Paper. 


Stitutional ]i @;” « 


ury which every man cannot allow himself -* “Ina 
year and a half much evil may be done, but not much 
S00d ;” “One is willing enough to be protected, but 
hot to pay for the protection ;” «4 place never fulfils 
all wishes, and is never just to all rights ;” «ret us 
learn to respect fidelity to conviction in Opponents.” 

AS soon as Bismarck has said all he wants to say, 
he gathers y his papers, exchanges courtesies with 
friends, and Raves the House. 


For the Companion. 


IMMORTALITY. 


A well-known English essayist, a member of 
the ethical cult to which George Eliot belonged, = 
Visited Stratford-on-A yon lately, in company with 
& professor of natural science from one of the 
Sreat colleges. They were discussing the ques- 
tion of immortality, 

“I believe in a God,” said the essayist. “T be- 
lieve that I have a soul, and that my relations to ion. 
God require that I should keep it pure, and should 
try to benefit my fellow-creatures while I am in the 
world; but I do not believe that my soul exists 
after the dissolution of my body.” 

“For my part,” replied the Scientific man, ‘] 
know it to be & fact that every atom of matter 


= +e, — 
COM PANIONSHIp IN EXPLORATION, 


The frequent disappearance and lengthened absence 
of such explorers as Livingstone and Stanley leads 


would be greater in proportion to the number of his 
attendants, and that companions would help him in 
the accomplishment of his main Purpose. 


we find the facts show that an explorer succeeds 
best when he relies wholly upon himself to meet 
every emergency. It is not his Personal fortunes 
from day to day that the public can reasonably be 
interested in. It is not this Curiosity that the ex. | 
plorer is working so hard to satisfy. “He aims to ex. 
tend outward, at Some point, the bounds of human 
knowledge, 

The history of explorations undertaken by persons 
travelling alone shows astonishing results. In A frica 
we have the example of Livingstone, whose success 
in traversing an unknown region, unattended, de. 


soul of holy Jeremy Taylor to perish after a few 
years’ service in the world? That would be but 


poor economy, to my thinking.” trated the wind a , ; + Boer 
, : " ‘ monstrate € wisdom o 1€ plan he a opted, 
As forcible as this remark, though less rhetorical Pointing to the Same general truth, we have the 
in expression, was the reply of the old negro in examples bel er mn Reade, and come, Who 
. 7 : i : | 480 accomplishe reat things, and contributed 
Richmond, when a flippant young fellow tried to | much to geographicat science, by pursuing the same 
convince him that there was no life hereafter. | method. 
““Dahs lots of wohk, sah, which I was made fit! _ In South America, Musters travelled successfully 


Pritt » | through Pata Onia, dependin entirely on himself, 
to do, dat I neber had de chance to do in dis worl’, The English Traveller gee reached Kashgar in 


I got de powers in my head for it, neber used. Jess | Central Asia, and returned to India quite alone, | 
. ‘ we P having made one of the most successful journeys of 
like when young mahs go on Jouhney he pack all Not long ago Hannay travelled alone from 
de cloes he Spects to use. De good Lohd pack my oy an idered alms? " 4 
* . 4 ry that is considere aimost impassable on account | 
trunk. He no fool. He pack no cloes but what I of the lawlessness of it inhabitants 
kin usé—sometime. De time’ll come to use dem, In the case of & person travelling through an un. | 
shuah.” | known country alone, his utter helplessness and de. | 
ae : a : a | Pendence on the honor of Savages about him will] 
Jobn Stuart Mill, standing by his brother’s dead Stand him in good Stead. He is compelled to throw 
body, said : “Here reason ends and faith begins.” | himself on their Protection, and treat them with con. 


: | 
On the other hand, a large party by neglecting to | 
show proper consideration for the people about them | 
b+ wound their pride and rouse eelings of hos. | 
tility. 

It would also be difficult for the chiefs and others 





tN inicmmein, 


to entertain many persons for a long time, or with ; A 
“LOVE YouR ENEMIEs.” the same freedom they would use towar | on the west coast of Africa, has been put on trial on 


‘d the solitary } 
| traveller. The 


Appeals to the Covetousness native to the Savage | 
breast more Strongly than the little of value which | 


When the Eighth Vermont Regiment was in 
Louisiana, one of the officers was taken very ill, the prudent explorer wil] take along with him 
and left in charge of a Picket-post. A woman 
living near by urged him to come to her house, ag ~~ ————. 
the climate was malarious. He declined her hos- HYPERBOREAN DAINTIEs, 
Pitality, but before long became So much worse During the Alaskan and Arctic cruise of the United 
that his companions carried him to the house in States Revenue Steamer Corwin in the summers of 
almost a dying condition. i +. Cantwell, 

Mrs. Sparks—this was the good woman’s name | with a Steam-launch and small party, explored the 
—Perceived his almost desperate case, but had no In his report of the ex. 
medicines, nor could any be procured nearer than | Ploration, the following account is given of the re. 
New Orleans, ten miles away, sources in the way of food among the Kowak In- 

. dians who inhabit the river banks, Fish natural! 
> Y 
do for this enemy? Her husband was infirm, and forms the staple of their living : 


The fish which are not immediately eaten are 
Cleaned and dried for winter Provision. Fish are 
Sometimes, though not commonly, buried without 

aving been reviously cleaned, and allowed to be. 
utrid before Cenk. This 
& luxury, but ow ng to the trouble of trans. 
rting it when travelling, it is not 80 common as 
e dried fish, 
T attempted to eat some of the buried fish, but in 


Moreover, it was late in the afternoon, 
and rain was falling heavily; but Something she 
must do, even though the sick man was in arms 
against her government. teem 

She sent one of her servants to the house of a 
neighbor, five miles distant, and this woman, a 


cellor’s tongue cannot keep pace with his thoughts, | 


e speaks extempore, though the heads of his Speech | 


| 

Bismarck’s s beeches are full of such weighty words 
and proverbia Philosophy as these political apho. | 
risms : “Com romise is everywhere the basis of con. | 
A great State is hot to be ruled | 

according to party views ;” “Fe who has his hand on | 
the money-bag has the power;” “Freedom is @ lux. | 


ae THE YOu TH'S COMPANION. 


ness, and crossed the Mississippi River twice, and | 


0. | Called in German parliamentary circles, only shows } 4 sey f , . vu 
' himself in the Reichstag when he has Something | *€tchum plenty eres Very good | 


| 


| he warn’t hurt, h 


< 


| this time | Was walkin’ from Abbeyville, and, fust 


| trees are liable to be Struck, a 


| along came Zenas, and begun to turn me over, 


| effect, 


aggage of a large company also | &@ charge of homicide in having left to die, of hunger 
















Noy. 15, 1888, 
- . eS 
| spite of the fact that I was very hungry at the time, | Yoro, the little black cabin boy, ang my rif 
I could not retain it on my stomach, and J believe | findin the island one mass of white 


©; and 
| that a white man would starve before his stomach | the sailors who had rowed me over back tema sent 
| Could be educated Up, Or down, to this repulsive diet. | sel, with the smalj boat, to fetch F Hho 
The tundra plains are filled with berries, and We | little of the guano. 

ty in obtaining an abundance of sal. “The island was like a basin turned 
; Mon, blue and wild raspberries, while in places, espe-| not a blade of &Tass, not a d 
cially on high land, the wild ¢ of | guano, with & rock h A 
excellent quality. To these articles of diet may be | tants, millions of birds, making a fe; 
added the wild onion, rhubarb and Parsnip, which | their Screeches, and careering above 
formed an agreeable change from our daily rations, | “Yoro skipped about the rocks, chasing the di 
| The Indians are very fond of the wild parsnip, and | hunting for €£gs, and having a g£00d t Inds, 


adopt a shrewd plan for getting a supply without the a8 we were landing, one of the Sailors bap, ly s 
trouble of collecting it. The field-mouse is very com- | him from falling into the water by Seizing hj “ 
mon in this region, and before the winter sets n has | the arm, greatly to the disappointment ( = 


constructed for himself q house, and filled it with the | shark which bobbed UP, all ready for eg * Bigantic 

desirable root. N i “After we had Sent the boat’ back t 

use the words of my interpreter,“ ook for mouse. Yoro lay down on a rock, and fell asleep; and 

house; bimeby see little hill; Injun dig up little hill; | was very warm, I followed his example, "All Pi it 

| We were wakened bya clap of thunder, Yoro ¢ _ 

To be fully appreciated ‘by the native gourmand, it | up in terror, Prang 

must be first boiled With fish or Seal oil, and if molas.| *« ‘There’s your tornado, white man! hee 

Ses Or sugar is obtainable, it is Sweetened by the | “And so it was, i 
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) the Vessel, 


| 


01 : Almost in 4n instant the tem 
addition of one or both of these ingredients, hid everything; I just Saw the Etoile be tring 9 - 
With the native fondness for sugar, and, in fact, | sea before the wind, as the Pouring rain Shut her , 
all saccharine substances, it is remarkable that they from view, The storm ceased about fj out 


have never acquired the taste for salt. The river | noon. Coming out of our niche in the rock 





Indians do not eat salt with their food, and object to the very bones, We scanned the horizon, Not aver 
| 1t with manifest repugnance when forced to eat Such | tige of ‘our Ship to be seen! s 
articles as bacon and ham. “There was nothing to do but Settle down for the 


+Oy—___ 


right on the rock, just as we were, | did not teen, 
For the Companion. 


and I spare You an account of my SeDsations—wit 
out water, without food, hungry, thi rs 
| At daybreak | climbed to the highest poin 


» . | island; and looked anxiously in every direction 
IN THE ORCHARD, the Ztoile. Nothing to by seen of her! The hd 
One day in the fall of the year, Sea stretched away as far as the eye Could reach 
hen winter was drawing near, nothing but the sea. : me 
I walked to the orchard of apple-trees, It was a dreadful day, with a broiling Sun and a 
Bare and brown in the autumn breeze, suffocating heat, made the more Intolerable by the 


And, leaning close to the old stone wall, penser me of the mags of guano, and the odor that it 
e cal ’ i 


followin the drenching of one day 
terrible heat of the next. . day and 
“Another night came, and with it a little breeze 
which made the air somewhat more breathable. We 
were almost dying with hunger and thirs 


Ota whistler, nestled beside 4 stone, 
Close to the warm earth, all alone, 


I heard the rustle of leaves, 
Like wind in the withered sheaves, , ) 
selicgel abet ecitigestres. ont i a nn, 
A crow whose wings were as black as night os of 8 hppa = F 
Sailed Overhead in a lazy flight: ia imped to my feet with 4 beating heart. The 
cock crew loud by the barn-yard gate, Etoile had &@ small cannon on board, | looked jn 
And a fluttering sparrow whispered, “Wait.» every direction, and, as the daylight came on, T es. 
pied the Etoile making for us ith all saij! 
“In a short time she had cast anchor, and put off a 
boat for us. We threw Ourselves, Yoro and I, y 
a jug of water that the men had brought, and made 


t, when, at 
I heard the 


lone bird chir ed from the top of a thistle, all possible haste from the scene of our frightfy] 80. 
And listened to hear an answering whistle,— journ.” 
The call [ had waited 80 long to hear — +> 
Came at last to my waiting ear! 


THE RULING PASSION, 


A New England regiment had With it, in the South, 

& colored barber named Stamps, who, besides Plying 
the razor and the Scissors, served his company as 
Cook. He was allowed more or less liberty Outside 
the lines, and of course did considerable foraging, 
Finally he grew rather "nscrupulous, and one day 
De two ladies appeared at headquarters complaining 

UNCLE LEMUEL’s TEMPTATION. that a colored man had stolen their table-silver and 
Uncle Lemuel Barstow was a local hero, for he had other valuables. They had followed him to camp. 
been struck by lightning, and still lived. His story | Stamps was called in and identified as the thief 
was told from one end of the Village to the Other, 
and was amplified by eager tongues; but, Strange to 
say, Uncle Lemuel himself would Say nothing about 
it. He allowed others to describe his Sensations, 
and denied none of their Statements, but Speak he 


At firsta low, faint sound, 
Like the tinkle of bells in the ground 
And then it Swelled toa louder tune | 
Like the vireo’s whistle in leafy June, 

° 


nd was turning away in the twilight, w hen 
The whistling woodchuck crept from the wall, 
To taste the clover of ear] y fall! 


HENRry R, Dorr. 


On ey examined by Colone] Thomas, Stamps 
admitted t¢ iat he had taken a few things, but refused 
outright to restore them. At last, the colonel threat. 
ened to hang him if he did not yield. 

Stamps was not frightened, or, if he was, he did 
not show it; a rope was thrown Over the limb of g 
tree, and the prisoner was placed upon a barrel, with 
the rope round his neck. 

“Now, then,” Said the colonel, in a tone of the 
utmost determination, “T will give you just two min. 

8, | utes to tell where the silver is, 
through that fust heavy shower we had this summer’ | Stamps was silent for about a minute, quite indiffer. 
flat on his face, in the middle | ent, as it seemed, to the tightening of the noose. 
. The remaining sixty seconds were fast ticking away 
Then | 0n the dial of the colonel’s Open watch, when the 
nele Lemuel, | doomed man showed Signs of having something on 
and that he was alive, his mind to which he wishe to give expression be. 

**Unele,’ Says I, ‘be you hurt?’ fore the barrel was kicked from under him. 

**T guess so,’ says he, sort 0’ vague. “Tell ’em_up in Vermont,” said he, “that old 

. here was you when you was struck?’ says J. Stamps lived poor, but died rich.” 

‘ e ; This was too much for the gravity of Colonel 


«Right here,’ says he. 
“7 helped him up, and took him in my buggy, but Thomas, and the negro was taken down and placed 
ide “4 under guard. But Stamps never revealed where he 


nor hair.” 7 
Wonderful was Uncle Lemuel’s escape, and so the | had hidden the silver. 
andience agreed, 


ever, a visitor who had been there but a few days, Ra . 
TOO FORWARD. 


Walter Harvey was a boy who stood very much in 
need of information, for the reason that he thought 
| he already knew more than a great many persons 
much older than he. “Where did you spend the 
summer?” asked a lady calling upon Walter's 
mother, 


“At Chester Falls, a very pretty place about a hun- 
dred miies north from here,” replied Mrs, Harvey. 
“O ma! it isn’t a hundred miles, it’s only ninety. 
two,” volunteered Walter. é 
id about a hundred, Walter,” replied Mrs. 
Harvey, in a tone of annoyance. “ 
“What did you find to do there?” asked the caller. 
“Oh, many things. There is a large lake and”— 
“Pshaw! that wasn’t a large lake. I wouldu’t call 
it anything but a pond,” said Walter. 
His mother reproved him with a sharp look Ane 
proceeded, “There are pretty drives in all direc. 
tions” — 


Lemuel, resting thoughtfully on his hoe-handle, 
“When be you goin’ away?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“Wal, if you won’t tell nobody til] after you get 
away, I'll give you the rights on’t. J shall have to 
tell ’em all some time, or else get mixed up in a pack 
0’ lies, but I aint got courage for it yet. 

“You see, I never did like thunder and lightnin’, 
but I’ve allus tried to keep folks from findin? it out. 


| 












closet and hide my head in Marthy’s dresses, but 


thing I knew, a shower came up. 

“T begun to run, but *twa’n’t no use, and when I 

ot to the Great Medders, the lightnin was fearful. 

dasn’t get under a tree in the woods, for I knew 

nd I thought, ‘Now, 

I’m the only standin’ object in this medder, and like 
enough I shall draw the ightning.’ 

“So down I laid on my face, and while I was there, 

“Yes, and you can fish in the lake and go out row. 
ing and there’s bushels of berries in the woods and 
you can”— . 

“Walter, Tam talking,” said Mrs. Hervey, aa. 
“I shall have to ask you to go out of the room,” an 
he went, with a sullen look on his face, leaving . 
mortified mother to enjoy the rest of her friend’s ca 
as best she can. 

Such boys are not uncommon. They are an annoy- 
ance to their friends and a source of mortideation & 
their parents, who are not altogether blameless i 
this defective trait in the boy’s character. de 
ably had its origin in a Way the parents oer be} 
“showing him off” When he was a child, ah ve 

raising a certain smart forwardness that should ha’ 
Sean checked instead of encouraged. 


“ “Be you struck?’ Says he, or Somethin’ to that 


“Now, could I say, ‘No, I aint Struck, but I'm 
Scairt’? Why,I never should ha’ heard the last of 


and the county paper, I’d Owned up then and there. 
But the long and short On’t is, I shall have to tell yet, 
or move out West—and then I Suppose I shoul be 
afraid o’ cyclones!” 


ee a er 
LEFT ON A GUANO ISLAND, 
The Governor of the French colony of Senegal, 
—— +r 
CALIFORNIA JUSTICE. 


California in the days of the “forty-niners” saw 
the Strangest changes! Storekeepers dispensed lig- 
uor and dry-goods, and performed the duties <= 
tice of the peace. Rough, ignorant ae 
law and Physic, and even administered justice of the 
most rough and ready sort. 


i 28 Yreka, 
e of the alealdes, or magistrates, of : 
_ e C. Vail, had a method of trying — 
which was quaint, even among the off-han hat his 
trates of California. A lad once a him 
employer was leaving the place without paying 
wages. 

Valls acted two constables after the man, Ss 
arrested and brought into court. He did't phew 
the boy’s claim, but insisted that he had no y 

it. P 
ef, said Vail, “stand that penn 
head, shake him well, and listen if ave ved 

The man was inverted, and from his pocke . 
a bag containing two thousand dollars _ sth 
Out of it the boy’s claim for two hundred “a judge 
paid, and three ounces of gold for the fees PS mo. 9 
and constables. Then the bag of dust be ae 
and he departed, with less money, but with more 
Spect for the law than he had before. 


and thirst, on One of the Alcatraz guano islands, 
four black men who had been left there to Suard a 
French flag, put up to mark the discovery of some 
important Suano deposits. 


Alcatraz proper is an isolated rock south of the 
Bissagos Archi lago, off the coast of Senegambia. 
bow Perpetual of pounded by clouds of aquatic 

irds. t 


an adventure which he had some years ago on this 
same Alcatraz island. 

‘I had shipped,” Writes this Officer, ‘on board the 
coaster Etoile as Supercargo, with a crew of six men, 
& pilot, and a little cabin bo 


“After having been almost lost in & storm off the 
Shoals of Orango Island, we found ourselves one 
morning off a little island which seemed as if it must 

covered with SNOW, 80 white was it. | 
Alcatraz—the Scene of the death of those r ne. 
gToes whom the Senegal Government has forgotten 
to re-victual, 

“The Weather was now calm, and T insisted upon 
putting off to the island in & small boat, in Spite of the 
protests of the pilot, who, looking at the sky, said 

@ feared a tornado was coming. I took with me 
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|you. I am glad to shake hands with such a| 
| good little prince. Rosa, we must pay him for 
| coming so far.” 

| Oh, please, it’s all right!” said Ray. ‘I don’t 
| want anything.” 

“Do you like chestnuts ?” 







she asked. 

“Oh yes, marm,” said the boy, ‘‘but I haven’t 
picked any yet.” 

“Rosa,” said the lady, “bring the new peck 


” 






\ a C 

















| basket. You see, dear,” she said to Ray, “we 
| have two large trees back of the house, but so 
near, the bad boys don’t dare to steal them; and 
| we don’t care for chestnuts at all, so we shall be 
glad to have you have them.”’ 
“Oh, how jolly!” cried the delighted bey, and 
he tried to thank her, but she stopped him. 
‘Run along, little prince,” she said, ‘“‘and pick 
It was Saturday, too, and there was no school. | as fast as you can; and when the mail-man comes 
But soon after breakfast his mother called him. | along, Rosa will call you, and you can ride all 
“Ray,” she said, ‘I shall need you this morn- | the way home.” 
ing to take care of baby, 
for I have a big day’s 





For the Companion. 
LITTLE PRINCE ALL-RIGHT. 

One lovely day in fall, the nuts lay under the 
jeaves ready to be picked, and the air was so soft | 
and crisp that it made Ray's blood just tingle 
for a race to the woods. 







‘ 


Such chestnuts the boy had never seen, and 
they lay in little heaps on the ground. 


fun indeed to pick them. 


had filled the basket, and all his pockets besides. 
Then he had a nice ride home, where he found 
his two cousins, who had come to visit him. 


What a feast they had! 


Chestnuts boiled, and chestnuts roasted ; chest- 
nuts hot, and chestnuts cold. 
And ‘Little Prince All-Right” was a very 


happy, contented boy. 


It was | 
In avery short time he 


Jura D. Peck. 


A LITTLE girl was sitting on the floor, when the 


sun shone in her face. 
“Go ’way! go ’way 
at it. 


” 


she cried, striking out | 


‘You move, dear, and it won’t trouble you,” 


said her mamma. 


“T s’ant; I dot here first,” said the little one. | 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


: B 
DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 
Key words in twenty-sixth and last lines. 
The Wiltshire men, who played backsword, 
Were careful to remember 
The time for sports at * « * * * ** *# * * 
In the middle of November. 


There many rustic games 
were played : — 





work planned, and baby 


Old women races * * « - 





js not quite well.” 


ee RBS 
The prize of tea, I am 





Ray had plans, too, but 
be only said, cheerily : 

“All right, mother!” 
and he brought out his 
puilding-blocks and be- 
gan to build a wonderful 
palace to amuse his little 
sister. It rose slowly, col- 
umns, towers and steeples, 





HREREBRE, 
Caused many a fall in 
funning. 


And others for a prize of 
snuff, 
Piping hot tea 
eee HRB HE! 
Who took it hot and quick 
ee RHEE 
Gained a poor prize, I’m 
thinking. 


were 





until it was nearly fin- 


Horse collars, hanging in a 
a row 





ished, when Baby May 
touched it with her tiny 
foot and down it came 
with a crash. 

“Naughty baby!” cried 
Ray, but when he saw the 
grieved look on her face, 
he said, quickly : “It’s all 


” 


right, baby! I'll build 
another.” 

He amused the little girl 
for a long time, until 


grandma called him. 
“J wish you would find 
my spectacles, Ray,” she 


said. ‘I’ve mislaid them 
somewhere.” 

“All right!” was the 
boy's answer, and he 
searched patiently until 
he found them. 

“Thank you, dear,” 


said grandma. ‘You are 
eyes and feet for me.” 

Then his mother called 
him to go for a basket of 
chips. 

“And don’t be 
long,” 
him. 

“All right!” was Ray’s 
answer as he _ hurried 
away to the wood-pile. 
He had filled his basket 
when three of his school- 
Mates came along. 

“We're going nutting,” 
called Phil. ‘Come on, 
Ray!” 

“I can’t,” answered 
Ray, slowly; ‘I’ve got 
tohelp mother.” 

“Oh, what a baby!” 
laughed Jack Newman. 
“Fore I’d stay at home 


gone 
she called after 


, 

And through them faces 
ee HeRHHRHREH! 
Choose out the ugliest face, 

and « *! 
That face a prize is win- 
ning. 


Some men climbed up a 
greasy pole 
To seize a 
bDewwee, 
Some jumped in sacks to 
reach a goal, 
A cheese the prize, when 
te*#nene,. 


piece of 


A grunter had a soapy tail. 

To catch him many tried. 

Who gains the prize when 
allmen * * * * 

Tis easy to # *# * * * *. 


But funniest of all to see, 
Last came the + « *- 
**# * eee RRB, 
Each on his neighbor’s 
peast— * * | wx 
Was many a zig-zag trac- 
ing. 


Those were great days for 
country-folk, 
Who kept their 
quite level. 
And still they tell full many 
a joke 
OF the old time « « « - 
HHH H HH HHH 
*#., 


LILIAN PAYSON. 


heads 


2. 


HISTORICAL STAR. 


1to2. Arranging in order. 

1 to 3. In a shambling 
manner. 

4 to 5. The name of one 
of the signers of American 
Independence, who died on 
Nov. 14, 1832. 








. 4 2 to 3. The name of an 

like a girl! Come on— American statesman and 

we'll have jolly fun.” journalist, who died on Nov. 
. : 29, 1872. 

But Ray shook his 4 to 6. A certain race of 
head, and hurried in with people. 

his chips. 5 to 6. The name of one 


How he did want some 
chestnuts! It was a great 
‘emptation, but he still 
hoped he should have a 
little time before night 
for a run over the hill 





of Owen Meredith’s poems. 


3. 
A PUZZLING PUZZLE. 


I went with Ernest to the 
Museum and saw some 
things I never expected to 





where a number of chest- 


witness. Mother pointed 








out a chair one thousand 
years old. Then my cousjn 
‘om asked us to look at 








MUt-trees grew. His 
Mother met him at the 
door. 


“Dr. Sheldon has been here,” she said, ‘‘and he | For the Companion. | 


wants you to take a package of medicine over to GOING TO GOOBERTOWN 
Mrs. Belden. So eat your dinner and start at| | 
Once.” | Do you know how to play Going to Goober- 


came into his eyes. 
“I am sorry,” his mother answered, “but the how. Then you can get some peanuts and play 

doctor has been so kind to us I could not refuse. too. 

He had to go away on the train.” 


Nettie has made little dog Jip to run behind, | 


and Daisy has just finished Nurse Jane and the 


baby. 


She is cutting out their collars now. 


Behind them, in the procession, comes naughty 
“It’s a long way,” faltered Ray, while the tears | town? If you do not, you may come to our | Johnnie Goober, who is running off with a stolen 


ready to catch him. 


| Goober party, and these little folks will show you | Watermelon. The big policeman is close behind, 


Tommy has been making a boat, with paper 


Mamma has given each of the children, except flag and broom-straw oars, for the two good little 


“Tt’s all right!” said the boy, trying to ‘smile, Baby Faith, eight peanuts, and has told them they Goober boys, and now he is going to make a cow, 
and he started off, whistling, with the package | may take the long table and play Going to Goo- | With horns, two horses and a calf to put in his 


safe in his coat pocket. Up a long, steep. hill, | bertown. 
then down again, and over a dreary stretch of! This is the way they play it. First, Hilda picks | 





of Mr. Belden. 


The door was opened by Rosa Belden, to whom | mouth, a cap, some side-whiskers, and lastly, a 
he gave the package. 








_ Young lady, and she took him in to her mother’s two as you can,—and there is Papa Goober, all | 
_ foom. Mrs. Belden was lying on the lounge, | ready to start. 
looking very pale. She took Ray’s hand in hers,| While Hilda has been busy with papa, Rachel | 

drew him to her. has made Mamma Goober, and bas tied her on to 





“MP said, smiling. ‘He says he can always trust bridle. . 
- 


¥ 


stable. 


When all the peanuts are made into men and | 
level, until at last he was glad to see the big white | out a peanut—“goober” old Dinah calls it—with a | Women and dogs and horses, there will be a long 
pointed end, and marks on it two eyes, a nose and |'Ow—all around the table. 


And when the children have played with them 


coat with pockets. Then she sticks in two pins | till they are tired, then, at last, the Goobers will 
y - x ig ? 
“You must come in and see mother,” said the | for arms and three for legs,—he cannot stand on | £¢t to Goobertown. Can you guess where that is / 


Mamma says it is “Down the red lane.” 


| 


Epis calls her pussy’s soft white feet ‘‘kitty’s 


5 “The doctor calls you ‘Little Prince All-Right,’”’ old Dolly’s back, with a piece of thread for a| pin-cushions.”’ ‘But they won’t prick ‘less you 
| squeeze em,” she said. 


the representation of a 
great puzzle. 

This puzzle consisted of six words, and each of 
these words I have hidden in the foregoing sentence. 
Add these words together for the answer. The 
puzzle itself died on Nov. 18, 1703; yet it has never 
ceased to puzzle people from that day to this. 

ANN O. TATOR. 


Conundrum. 


What land is like a dog wagging his tail in high 
glee? America. (A merry cur.) 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ss. Ff 426 2 & Be 
‘$2.28 8 €@: ar @€ f 
Tip, pe can, canoe, noe. 
Se ee F ee 8 GQevtaee 
eet ws va t- on, 
Bt 0 8 2 §.8 
o.. 2.3 H O T 
oN E N 
N R 
Seow? Bp. & £8 F's: 38 
oO PtrIUM RBBADY 
| Ae a ome VASA 
>. 8..9 [Ss 
KM x Y 
R G 
3. Ant. 


*See Worcester, Noah or Noe. 
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| take a seat upon a platform, lick her paws and wash 
| her face with the greatest deliberation. They show 
| not the least fear of their Professor, unlike the 
| learned dogs and the trained steeds of the circus. 
| Other learned animals show themselves capable of 
what the French call cabotinage, that is, strutting 
and posing like a strolling player, too conscious of 
the spectators. A harnessed horse is not insensible 
to the beauty of his equipage, and some showmen 
think that a performing horse is gratified by the ap- 
plause he receives. At least, he looks as if he were. 
| The peacock, the turkey, the goose, the dog, seem 
| capable of ecstatic vanity. 

These learned cats are entirely incapable of such 
| weakness. They go through their performance re- 
gardless of the spectator, doing everything with 
apparent willingness, and even with joyful alacrity. 





The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad-, 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, _ 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 


—— - 


k, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | . — . : 7 , 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | STRENGTH OF INNUIT WOMEN, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- | 


A United States officer who made a thorough ex- 
ploration of a part of northern Alaska a few years ago, 
gives in his report some instances of the astonishing 
strength of the Innuit women of that region. After 
relating the exploits of two decrepit old women, who, 
during a freshet, saved for the launch a large quan- 
tity of coal by carrying it far up a steep bank, he 
goes on to say: 


masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
te we in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 

ty. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
be send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
ris 


When about to abandon the launch in the summer 
ee la of 1884, I wished to obtain a stone large enough to 
TT ee ee Woven serve as an anchor, and as none was available on the 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- | 8POt, & woman volunteered to go some distance up a 
scription is paid, can be changed. ; small tributary of the river, and bring one down to 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers | US in her boat. - , 
When she returned with the stone, and I noted its 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | | v i 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | size, I was truly astonished. It required two of yd 
Returning your paper wil! not enable us to dis- | party, who were both remarkably strong men, to lift 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | the stone from the boat. It could not have weighed 
books unless your Post-office address is given. _ less than eight hundred pounds, and how the woman 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which | got it into her frail bark canoe without assistance is 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | more than I can understand. 
Sus Gees oem oar lady subscribers to news- Tah-tah-rok, to whom I went for an explanation of 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid | = So a pinta — _— 
| = = ’ 
choosing a part of the bank where the boat’s rail 


and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
setters to e Pu ers should be addressed t r 

Lettets to She Publishers shouk ee a would be on a level with the ground, had rolled the 

| stone over on the pliant boughs, and so avoided lift- 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
ing it at all. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 

Afterward the spruce branches were removed sep- 
| arately, and the stone allowed to sink gradually to 
its proper position in the bottom of the boat. The 
| fact that a body weighs less when submerged is as 
familiar to those untutored children of nature as to 
the most learned professor of natural philosophy. 





For the Companion. 


‘ 
DENGUE. 


During the yellow-fever pestilence in the South 
this year, there was reported an outbreak in one 
place of dengué, or what is commonly known in this 
country us “break-bone fever.” 

Dengué—pronounced den-ga—is characterized by 
severe pains in the joints, back, neck, temples and 
eyes, by severe prostration, and a rash somewhat re- 
sembling that of scarlet-fever. Most of the bodily 
organs may be more or less affected. 

The patient may have felt well up to the first 

as Pee ba -.| . Lhey say that when a pack goes out to hunt, an old 
moment of attack, and his first symptom may have | dog goes in front and searches for fresh scent of a 
been a pain in a single joint of his finger, which soon | deer. Having found this, he starts off alone, and 
extends to the other joints and bones. | when he has ascertained the whereabouts of the 

After one or two days there is generally a remis- | apap & returns to the pack, which he then disposes 

ion? 4 f d “Dalle ARR tee ee _ | ina circle of a mile in diameter round it; each mem- 

sion from two to four days, when the fever returns. | her of the pack has a part allotted to him. 
This, at length, gradually subsides, but leaves the| These precautions having been taken, the old gen- 
patient weak and in much pain, and recovery to | = —s — once — in yer mp omg 
: : ses Ree ae j and on finding gives chase. The startled deer o 
health is slow. It is a self-limiting disease, with a | course flies from his enemy, who follows, giving 
tendency of itself to a favorable termination. In | tongue as a signal to the rest of the pack. The deer, 
some cases it is exceedingly mild; in some it may be | far outstripping the dog, rushes on, but is suddenly 
exceedingly severe and fatal. met in front by one of the outlying dogs, who gives 
; é re 1 li p .. | chase. The deer, of course, turning to the right or 

It is probably due to micfobes, and, like other dis- | left, again rushes off, only to be met and turned by 
eases, having a similar cause, tends to become epi- | another dog. 
demic, and may have an extensive spread. Itisna-| Thus, a ores, aoa i : joer animal be- 

7 . a ek | comes more and more exhausted, while the pack gra 
tive to India and some other Eastern countries, but is ually close in upon it, leaving BO avenue of escape, 
wholly unknown in England. It has prevailed as an | and dozens of sharp fangs soon feast on the victim 
epidemic in the West Indies, South America and the | which has in this way been run to death. 

Gulf States of the United States. Its prevalence | 
seems dependent on some undetermined atmospheric | 
conditions, but, like most epidemics, it follows lines | 
of travel and social intercourse. | 

It seems to be well established that every epidemic | to the Yankee lord of the soil. One such, who was 
of dengué has been carried directly from place to | obliged to make a physician daily visits, had an un- 
place. Its course, and the means by which it has varying answer to the question, ‘‘How do you feel 
made its journeys, are usually capable of being accu- to-day?” “Well,” he would reply, showing as little 
rately traced. | interest in the subject as possible, ‘I aint no wuss.” 

hie ‘ , . ee 
Epidemics prevailed along our Southern coast in| Further than that he wished to say nothing, and it 
1828, 1850 and 1880, all of which, it is believed, were —_ the cunning of the serpent to discover his real 
clearly traceable to importation. feelings. 

= A man who was knocked down in the street by a 

In 1885 the dengué swept over Texas, and spared | snowslide was assailed by a sympathizing crowd 

but few towns. It was of a peculiarly severe type, 


with condolence and question. 
was attended by unusual complications, and followed | _ “Did it hurt you?” inquired one of his rescuers, as 
by very grave sequela, or after results. In Austin 


he brushed the snow from the clothes of the well- 
alone there were twenty thousand cases, and yet of 


+ — 
WILD DOGS OF ASSAM. 


Wherever dogs run wild, as in Australia and in 
India, they show many of the characteristics of 
wolves. They have a similar habit of hunting in 
packs. The people of Assam tell wonderful stories 
of the cunning and sagacity of these wild hounds 
| when in pursuit of game. 





=_— > 
CAUTIOUS. 


For non-committal brevity of speech, commend us 


powdered victim. 
“Well,” was the cautious answer, “it aint done me 


these only twelve proved directly mortal. no good.” 
The infectious character of the disease seems to = x. re TTS 
have been generally unknown, and hence no efforts PAYING FOR HIS PAPER. 


were made to prevent contagion. 

The microbe—the living organism to which the dis- 
ease is believed to be due—is thought to have been 
discovered by Dr. J. W. McLaughlin, President of 
the Texas Microscopic Association. 


When a subscriber thoroughly likes a paper, he is 
pretty sure to make an effort to take it, some way. 
A Texas paper has received the following letter f om 
a subscriber, who is, in the language of the country, 
“dead broke,” but who is, nevertheless, bound to 
have the paper: 


——_— —~ +>. —- 
ACCOMPLISHED CATS. 


A company of educated cats has been performing 
lately in Paris, and it has become very fashionable to 
go and see them. The dramatic critic of the Journal 
des Débats, Jules Lemaitre, ‘‘consecrates” an article ie ee nek ee ee 
to the feline acrobats. paper, but information is wanting as to how the 

He declares that the cats are “simply delicious.” | chickens “panned out.” 

They not merely walk on the tops of a row of slender 
bottles, and go in and out of the bar and arms of a 
row of chairs, but they do these things with an ease 
and grace which other performers never display. 

They climb a mast so high that its top is among the 
flies of the stage, and walk a cord stretched to an- 
other mast, which they descend like so many little 
men. They are brave, also, and leap through hoops 
of fire; nor less amiable, since they pass by beautiful 
rats, fat and large, without offering to molest them. 
Their “Professor” even places a fine rat upon the 
neck of one of them, and she carries it gracefully 
along. 

These learned cats have the thoroughbred air in 
perfection. There is nothing cringing or servile in 
their obedience, and if they feel that their Professor 
is working them too hard, they will take a rest. 


“Mr. Epiror.—I want to pay my subscription 
awfully, but I haven’t got a cent. I send you, conse- 
quently, six eggs. If you set them under a setting 
hen, she’s pretty sure to hatch enough chickens for 
you to raise the price of my paper off of.” 





READY TO TRY. 


If a servant has not an inventive mind, it is surely 
worth something to find her obliging, and ready to 
follow suggestions. 


“The butcher is here, ma’am,” announced Mary. 
‘‘What shall I order?” 

“Dear me, I haven’t thought. What can we have 
for dinner, Mary?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am,” was the thoughtful reply. 

“Oh, can’t you make a suggestion?” 

“T can try,” said Mary, cheerfully. “What do you 
make it of?” 

————>___——_ 


TRUE. 


A boy, in answer to the question, ““‘What was the 
cause of the French and Indian War?” replied: 


One of their acts is to spring from little platforms “They got into trouble.” 
placed two yards apart, each platform being about . 
as large as a dinner-plate. The cats leap from these DON’T. 


with airy grace and without the least sign of getting 
out of breath, but, now and then, one of them will 


Don’t say ‘‘I want you should do it,” instead of “I 
want you to do it.” 








The Best are always te ley 
KEEP'S DRESS SHIRTS, 


MADE TO MEASURE, 
Are the very best that can be produced at any 


6 for $9 is KEEP’S 


Some people charge from three to four 
‘o perfect a cure, you must remove the cause. | aes any bettor—sometimes not io-good. = 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE oF LIME anp |, KEEP’S DRESS SHIRTS, laundried, at 
SODA supplies the system with Oxydizable Phos- som, are suitable for rip gantieman to wear, 4 
phorus the deficiency of whieh | is the proximate cause | {@ and te amonicn We ee ADERWEAR 
Weak Lungs, ‘Night Sweate, aid Jail Throat | lower than many Dealers pay at wholesale, Pees, ate 
seases, it is an unequal remedy. So! rug- | = argains are. t 
ists. $1 per bottle. Recommended by Physicians. KEEP’, " ——- 


Catarrh is caused by scrofulous taint in the blood 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blood. Try it. [Ade. 

What better present can you make than 500 
pages of new and popular music, and 200 good books 
at an expense of only $2.00 for the whole? Read great 
offer page 497 COMPANION, Oct. 18th, and wonderful as 
it may appear to you, satisfaction is guaranteed. [Ade. 





Do You Know ItP 


Send for circular. WINCHESTER & CO., Chem- | _ Money refunded at any time for good 
ists, 162 William Street, N. Y. ° | satisfactory. No risk in dealing with a "Any Bees 
eo ts or Merchant will tell you ef our responsibility, Have 


as ar MARA | begn established 2 years. 
THE KODAK CAMERA, = 2'a2i2t-e-220 
A 

* Anattractive and | CTURING CO 
NOVEL system of | ———— 
photography}! 
which may be 
practised by ANY 
BODY is present- | 
ed by the Kodak. 

ONE HUNDRED 
pictures may be 
taken without 
‘‘reloading” the 
camera. 

For TOURISTS, WHEELMEN and YACHTS- 
MEN it is unequalled. Each camera is pro- 
vided with a neat sole-leather carrying case 
with shoulder strap, rendering it as easy to 
carry as an ordinary field glass—a very 
important advantage, not possessed by 
other outfits. 4 

Views are taken INSTANTANEOUSLY, and | 
anything, still or moving, may be photo- 
graphed. A CHILD can use it, the opera- 
tion being simply to hold it steady and 
press a button. The length of the KODAK 
is only about six inches, and its weight less 
than two pounds. As an AMATEUR’S CAM- 
ERA it is conceded the pre-eminence and 
its actual merit warrants the popularity 
which it enjoys. 


The Kastmal Dry Plate & Film C0., orms,Arithmetic, Penmanship, Short- 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. nand, ete. Low rates. Distance no objection. Circulars 
Price, $25.00. Send for descriptive circulars, | free. BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


COPY OF A $120,000 PICTURE FOR $1.00. 
| MUNKACSY’S CREAT PAINTINC, 


“CHRIST BEFORE PILATE,” 


"” 








| 
| 
| 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Beautiful and useful. For children or parents, home 
or office. The HOLLOWAY BOOK-REST and 
DICTIONARY HOLDER combines a Book-rest, 
Dictionary Holder, Lamp Stand and Table. SAVES 
YOUR CHILDREN FROM THE UNGRACE. 

UL AND UNHEALTHFUL HABIT OF 
BENDING FORWARD WHEN READING 
OR STUDTING. ie ER 7th edition illus- 
. catalogue. AY READ 
STAND, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. _ 


0 M STUDY eiitosieictn seen 
F 





ry MAIL in Book-keeping, Business 





The Original of which was sold to Mr. John Wanamaker for 


| 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
“CHRIST BEFORE PILATE” is pronounced by all to be THE STRONGEST and 
MOST NOTABLE PICTURE ever brought to America, being a MASTERPIECE, 

WONDERFUL AS A WORK OF ART, BEYOND THE POWER OF LANGUAGE 
to DESCRIBE, WORTH A THOUSAND SERMONS as a Moral Lesson, 
and which will become one of the most popular PICTORIAL 
ORNAMENTS of AMERICAN HOUSEHOLDS. 
THE ORIGINAL PICTURE v2 "iv- 


ears ago by the great Hungarian artist, MUN 
KaAcsY’ as the supreme effort of his life and art in 
dealing with a subject, and is one of the 
most remarkable and greatest pictures ever paint- 


DENSE CROWDS sregate millions pa 


fg le, have thronged to see it both in Europe 
n this gasetrs. P.. is beyond all doubt the 
an 


numbering in the ag- 


wonde mpressive painting on a 

su ever produ in e world, a statement 
that is sufficiently attested by the fact of its sale for 
over $120,000, 


THE INTENSE INTEREST ‘is:::.” ‘: 


this great painting has prompted us to give every one an 
opportunity of placing a copy in their homes. : 
By the aid of some of the best artists and engravers 1D 
the country, we have succeeded in producing a picture 
which is pronounced by all who have seen it to bea 


Faithful Reproduction in every respect. 


Exactly like the Original, in 20 Colors. 


It is in itself a work of high art, and fully worthy. * 
the great original of which it is an exact copy. 
skill and delicacy with which it has been execu’ 
wonderful, and all the color values of the artist’s high 
terpiece have been admirably preserved, while the et 
intent and purpose of the exalted subject ef a 
nothing in the transference. The picture is of -_ sar 
size to allow ample scope for the display of the _ 
features of face and form, while the varied aren 
of hate, fear, curiosity, compassion and rovers ban 
mating the countenances of those assembled are 
with a startling fidelity that beggars ee ag aoe 

Munkacsy, while preserving a thoroughly reveres oe 
tone, treated Christ and those about him in a og be 
unflinching realism such as the world has - - 
accustomed to see in paintings of a religious be Faas 
this realism has been maintained in our repr “* he 
as the original is instinct with life and inspiration - 
highest sense, so is this reproduction, not & yf. o 
of the original painting having been ton 
abated. 





M. De MUNKACSY, 
Painter of this great Picture. 
The GREATEST and MOST IMPRESSIVE RELIGIOUS PICTURE ever painted. 


WHAT THE CLERGY SAY ABOUT IT: 
“It is wonderful as a work of art, and is worth a thousand sermons as a moral lesson. 


»_Rey. T. De Witt 

Talmage, D. D. 

“It is one of the finest works of modern art.”—Rev. William R. Huntington, D.D. 

“The face of Christ is a stroke of genius.”—Rev. Charles F. Deems, D. D. ick, D. D. 

“‘Ohrist before Pilate’ is beyond t! wer of language to describe.”—Rev. J. S. Chadwick, D. throbbing with 

“The picture, ‘Christ before Pilate, creates a profound impression. It is potent, intense, 

life.”—Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, D. D. ide from its 
This picture is 22 x 28 inches in size, on heavy plate paper, and is a beautiful work of -“ re States oF 

being so celebrated a picture. We will send a copy, post-paid, to any post-office in the L  * good 0 

Canada for $1.00. Sent securely packed in patent mailing-tubes, and guaranteed to reach you 

and to Cag ony satisfaction, or money will be refunded. larity. It will 
Over 35,000 copies of this picture have been sold, which shows its NOMPANION, 


reat popu 
make # beautiful Holiday Present. Send your order now. Address, mentioning THE ¢ 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Mass- 





and icture, and offer YoY 
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For the Companion. 


SOME GREAT VIOLIN-MAKERS. 


Every school-boy knows that one pound of iron, 
of merely nominal! value, will, after having been 





converted into steel and made into watch-springs, be 
worth several thousand times its original cost. It is 
anequally interesting fact that a few small pieces 
of pine, maple or sycamore wood when, under the | 
pand of a master workman they have been formed | 
jnto a violin, will be eagerly sought for by lovers | 
of that instrument and tggt large sums, often 
amounting to thousands of dollars, will be gladly | 
given for it. | 
The earliest violin-makers of whom we have 
knowledge, lived in the cities of Brescia, Mantua, | 
Bologna and Cremona in Italy. The greatest of | 
these were established in Cremona, whence the | 
name of ‘‘Cremonese” violins given to the prod- | 
uets of their workshops. 
The art of violin-making reaches back to the 


Giuseppe Guarnerius. Conceive of his feelings, | 
when at his next birthday, the good lady presented | 


by a neighboring furniture-mender, thus almost | 
ruining the violin. 

As a young student I used for many years an 
old violin whose varnish had been scraped off by 
the brutal curiosity of some amateur chemist. 

There is no doubt but that the ancient violin- 
builders understood the nature and quality of 
wood, much better than their modern successors. 
They studied its acoustic properties with ceaseless 
care, and any wood, no matter bow handsome in 
appearance, was rejected if its sonorous qualities 
were found insufficient. They still show near 
Absam the little forest where old Jacob Stainer 
was often seen early in the morning in fur cap 
and leather apron sounding the trees with a wooden 
mallet, to judge of their fitness for his work. 

We are told that Stradivarius got much of his 
finest material from some Turkish galleys, cap- 
tured by the Venetians. He is known to have 
often made the journey from Cremona to Venice | 
for that purpose, no small undertaking before the | 
era of railways. 

Among the earliest Cremonese makers we find 
the family of Amati: Andrea, born 1520, his 
brother Nicolo; Antonio and Geronimo, sons 
of Andrea, born in Cremona, and the greatest 
of them all, Nicolo Amati, son of Geronimo, born 
in 1596, a master of masters, whose violins when 
well preserved, are yet a delight to artists for their | 


townsman. The violins he made during the | 


middle period of his life are considered his best. | 


“In these there culminates the most exquisite 
finish, a thorough artistic form, and the most! 
handsome material. In some cases the lustre of 
the wood on the backs, set in its chasing of deep 
amber, that unrivalled varnish, may be likened to 
the effect produced by the setting summer sun on | 
cloud and wave.” 

Many legends are in circulation concerning this 
wonderful artist, whose stormy career appears to 
have stood in strong contrast with the peaceful 
and industrious life of Stradivarius. 

The Guarnerius violin used by Paganini in 
almost all his concerts, an instrument of magnifi- 
cent tone and form, is now in the keeping of the 
Museum of Genoa, to which city it was left in the 
will of the great violinist. 

The works of Guarnerius’s later period show a 
marked deterioration in work, varnish and tone. 
This has given rise to the story that he made them 
while in prison for some political offence, where he 
had to work with such indifferent tools and mate- 
rial as were given to him by the charity of his Cre- 
monese fellow-makers. Others maintain, on what 


| grounds we do not know, that later in life he 


became a monk, and that wood and varnish of | 
inferior quality were doled out to him by the | 
superior of the convent, who sold the instruments 
for his and the convent’s benefit. 

The name of Guarnerius has been further illus- 


Sixteenth Century, when instruments known as | nobility and limpidity of tone, and splendid build | trated by the following members of his family : 
“small violins after the French manner” were used | and varnish. He was the teacher of Stradivarius. | Andrea, 1630-1695; his son Giuseppe, 1680-1730; | who, as a rule, cannot afford the large’ prices 


in musical performances. The greatest of these | 
early makers were: Gaspard Di Salo, who flour- 


Stradivarius made violins which are unequalled | 


ished between 1560 and 1610, and Gaspard Duiffoprugear, 


probably a misspelling of the German name Tiefenbrugger, 


who lived at about the same epoch. 


But few genuine instruments of these makers have come 
We only remember to have seen two of Di 
§alo’s violins, one belonging to a collector in Belgium, the 
other a perfect and matchless one, the property of Ole Bull, 
Di Salo is generally 
considered as the first great Italian violin-maker, and the 
masters succeeding him did not very materially alter his 


down to us. 


whose favorite instrument it was. 


system of construction. 


The greatest among the Italian makers were: the four 


Amati, Andrea, Nicolo, Antonio and Geronimo 


Stradivarius, Giuseppe and Pietro Guarnerius, Bergonzi and 


Maggini. 


These masters lived between 1520 and 1750. After this 
period no instruments worthy to rank with the works of the 
above have been produced, and although good violins have 
been made since then, the art has steadily declined. 


Of old German makers the most noted was Jacob 


who was educated in the workshops of Nicolo Amati, but 


spending most of his long life in the little village of 


near Innspruck, Tyrol. His violins, of pure though smali 
sonority, were once as highly prized as the best of the 


Italians. 
Among prominent French makers the best 


Nicholas Lupot, surnamed the French Stradivarius, was 


born in 1758. 


England has produced only a very few makers of dis- 
tinction, at the head of whom stands Benjamin Banks, 
1727-1795, whose violins are in every way admirable. 


While all these makers, German, French and 


have their divers points of merit, they do not compare with 
the work of Amati, Stradivarius and Guarnerius in beauty 
of tone, choice of wood, and splendor of varnish. The 
forms adopted by the old Italians are still faithfully used 
by modern makers, no one of them having been successful 


in any attempted alteration. 


Violinists do not agree as to the causes that gave the 


Cremonese violins their unquestioned supremacy. 


are those who attribute their fine quality to age, others to 


Pietro, brother of Giuseppe, 1690-1728, and another 


The v 





Amati; 


Stainer, 


Absam, 


known, 


English 


There 


the wood selected; and still others think that the varnish 


employed by the old masters has much to do with their 


beauty of tone. 

Itis now generally admitted that the composition 
of the varnish, whose brilliancy and mellowness 
of color is still, and since centuries, the delight of 
connoisseurs, was at the time by no means a secret 
oly known to a few makers, but that this var- 
Bish was in pretty general use, not only for the 
itstruments of the violin family, but also for 
Guitars, and even for pieces of furniture and 
chests of drawers. 

We remember to have seen many years ago in 
4m Italian convent a wooden panel, once probably 
dtcorating the refectory, richly covered with 
lustrous oi] varnish of the genuine Cremona type, 
itradiating the wood underneath as with the light 
of the early dawn. 

Acurious fact is, that in spite of the efforts of 
‘minent chemists and violin-makers they have not 
discovered the nature of the gum that lent to this 
Yamish such deep and magnificent shades of color, 
easing the violin as with an elastic and yielding 
shell, not entering in the least into the pores of the 
Wood, yet lasting for centuries in its lustrous 

The most plausible explanation seems 
0 be, that the gum which serves as the basis of 


- the Cremonese varnish was at one time an article 


of frequent importation into Italy, but that foreign 

Wars and domestic disturbances caused the supply 
cease, without leaving a trace of its origin. 

' Cremonese violins are valued for their beauty of 

elegance of shape, state of preservation, and 

“amount of varnish on them. Everything else 

“Wing equal, a Stradivarius, well covered with 


More than one deprived of varnish by time 
Careless use. 
An amateur violinist, an old friend of the writer, 


SENDING A 


he devoted his long life till his death in 1737 to the 


violins, violas and violoncellos he made is astound- | 
ing, considering that no poor nor indifferent in- | 
strument ever left his workshop. 


age of ninety-two years, one year before his death. | 
In 1714 he made the violin called “Dolphin” of | 
which one of the most competent experts of the | 
present time speaks in these terms: ‘‘From the | 


excited the admiration of the fiddle world. The 


ancient or modern, and it was named the ‘Dolphin’ | 

from the richness and variety of the tints it gives 

to the varnish.” 
The violin known as Betts’s Strad was some fifty | 


dealer, by an unknown young man for the not 
extravagant sum of twenty shillings. ‘This violin 
is probably the best preserved of all Strads, and 
looks to any one but an expert like a new one. 
The lad who sold it to Betts, little dreamed that 
one thousand pounds sterling would be repeatedly 
refused for it. The sum of twenty dollars in our 


.| money was the usual price paid to Stradivarius 


for his violins. 
Another great Cremonese maker, perhaps only 
second to Stradivarius, was Antonio Giuseppe 





varnish, will be worth many hundreds of | 


lle of that precious substance remained on his | free from imitating the works of his great fellow- 


Guarnerius, commonly called Guarnerius del Jest, 


| from his labels bearing the sign I ™® _ after his 


H. 8S. 
| name. Although he lived in the same city, in the 
same period as Stradivarius,—he was born in 


deplored within hearing of his wife that so, Cremona, 1683, and died in 1745,—he kept himself 





years ago sold to John Betts, a London maker and | 
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death are unknown. Most of their violins are 
sold to-day at very high prices. 

The principal pupils of Stradivarius were : Carlo 
Bergonzi, 1718-1750, who almost rivalled his mas- 


by Charles Reade ‘“‘The Mighty Venetian.” 

Many interesting stories are told of passionate 
violin-hunters in the pursuit of some rare instru- 
ment. The earliest of them, Luigi Tarisio by 


In the garb of a pedler he wandered through 


splendor of the wood is unsurpassed in any violin, | France, Spain, Italy, oftenest on foot, to hunt for | 


his favorite game. He deprived himself of the 
most common necessities of life, playing the violin 
in village fairs, bore calmly the exposure to heat 
and cold, only thinking how to enrich his collec- 
tion by some fortunate discovery. His only pas- 
sion was searching for violins and other stringed 
instruments, and to this he devoted his life. At 
his death, about 1850, in a miserable garret-room 
in Milan, ‘they found his lifeless body surrounded 
by an immense quantity of Amati, Guarnerius, 
Bergonzi, Di Salo, Sanctus Seraphino violins and 
basses, among others the Stradivarius violin since 
known as the “‘Messie.” ; 

His most singular exhibition of viotin fanaticism 
was the offer of his hand to an ancient maiden 
lady, who had refused very large sums for her 
Guarnerius violoncello. 

Another story runs that, after the wedding, 





| bride had sold that instrument shortly before to 


her outfit. 





At a battle near Hanau early in this century, in 


welcome them. 


| Tarisio was thunderstruck to learn that his fair | 


some rival violin-fancier, and used the money for | 


the midst of a hard winter, the French soldiers 
were intrenched in the vast court-yard of a palace. 


| him with his violin newly and glaringly varnished | Of these Mr. Hart in his work on the violin says: | Suffering from intense cold some of them broke 


into the apartments, removing all the furniture 
to use it as firewood. A young lieutenant seeing 
two soldiers about tossing some old violins into the 
fire, promised them five francs apiece if they 
would keep the instruments for him till after the 
engagement. 

After the repulse of the enemy, he went to look 
for those violins, which he found on the pavement, 
and near by the’slain bodies of the two soldiers. 
We saw, many years ago, one of these fine violins 
in the possession of M. le Colonel Gentil, who fifty 
years before preserved them from the flames. 

They tell of another admirer of violins, who 
was informed upon arrival in Cremona that ata 
certain barber-shop he might see six Stradivarii 
in the best condition, and state of preservation. 
Hastening to that place the barber, whose name 
was Stradivarius, introduced him to his six 
daughters. 

Cremonese violins have greatly risen in value 
during the present century. While seventy years 
ago one hundred guineas was considered an ex- 
travagant price even for a Stradivarius in prime 

| condition, we hear nowadays of sums of ten, nay, 
twenty times that amount offered in vain for some 
rare old violin. 

Many a wealthy collector, both here and in 
Europe, owns dozens of rare violins, although he 
may be a mere tyro asa performer. This works 
as a serious detriment to professional violinists, 

demanded by dealers. Will there ever arise another 
Stradivarius, another Guarnerius del Jest ? 
iolin-playing world. is ready, and will be eager to 
JuLius EICHBERG. 
tor 


For the Companion. 


A WAR INCIDENT. 


A few weeks ago, the morning mail brought me the fol- 
lowing letter : 

“Mason ——. 
assist me in a matter which has long weighed upon my 
mind. Twenty-three years ago I was the surgeon of the 
—— —— Regiment of Volunteers. 
I was taken prisoner with many others, and we were con- 
fined for many months in a military prison in Florida. 


Dear Sir:—I write to ask if you can 


At the battle of —— 


nd of that period I was among the fortunate few 


who were exchanged. Just as I was about leaving, a poor 
fellow whose face was familiar to me, though he belonged 


er regiment, accosted me with these words : 


**‘Doctor, for the love of God, try to conceal this letter 
for me, and when you are safe past the lines send it to my 
poor father. 
about me, thinking I am dead.’ 


He and my mother will break their hearts 


‘letter’ was a very small roll of paper, being a 


long, narrow strip written with a sharp stick from ink 
made of dust and blood,—you, sir, doubtless know the 
It could be stowed in small compass, and I hadn’t 
the heart to refuse it. 
larger than a child’s finger, in my boot, and came safely 


So I concealed the little roll, no 


lines with it. 


‘In the joy of return to my own home I forgot it for a 
day or two, and when at last I remembered it, and looked 
on it for an address, to my sorrow there was none. 
poor fellow in his weakness and misery had forgotten to 


The 


it,—perhaps he thought I knew him and his home. 
I did not even know his name, and worst of all, 
roll was signed only by the letters ‘E. C. S.’ 


“I made many efforts then and afterwards to discover 
the name, but never did so. 
years, it has been suggested to me that in the admirable 
care with which the records are kept at Washington I might 


And now, after all these 


writer of this letter, or some of his name. 
not know whether he is living or dead, but, if 
possible, I should like to acquit myself of a 


in tone, workmanship and varnish. Born in 1644, | Pietro son of Giuseppe, whose date of birth and | commission which has for so long been upon my 


| conscience. I enclose the letter of ‘E. C. S.’ in 


making of musical instruments. The number of | only inferior to those of Giuseppe del Jest, and | this, begging your assistance. 


‘*Yours very sincerely, 


I was greatly interested, and unrolled the little 


There is a violin extant which he made at the | ter, and Domenico Montagnana, 1700-1740, called | packet, yellow with time, which was enclosed in 


the doctor’s letter. At first itwas hard to decipher, 
| but at length I made out every word, for the 
| blood-ink never fades entirely away. 


It was the pathetic old story with which we are 


days when it was in the possession of the Marquis | name, spent his life trying to find some unknown | all familiar, of prison hardships, longings for 
de la Rosa to the present time, its beauty has | examples of Cremonese art. 


| home and its dear ones, and ended thus,—‘‘Ex- 
| change, exchange, Oh, exchange!” 

This wail of the prisoner went to my heart over 
| all those long years, and I at once set about trying 
to find the lost clew to its authorship. 

After a somewhat prolonged search in the 
records mentioned by the doctor, I found the 
name Edwin Carroll Sanford, and there was no 
other name with the same initials. I had found 


the man! 
Sanford’s army history showed him to be a 
volunteer from ——, New Hampshire. The doctor 


had written of his capture and imprisonment in 
the far South. But the sequel of the story re- 
mained for me to read. 

Soon after the doctor’s exchange, when he 
carried with him Sanford’s letter te lis friends, 
the poor fellow had tried to escape and almost 
succeeded, but was run down by blood-hounds, 
and killed by them in the swamp. 

Nothing remained for me to do, but to write out 
this ending and send it, together with the little 
yellow roll, to the postmaster at ——, hoping there 
| might yet be left some Sanford to receive his kins- 
| man’s message. 

This I gladly did, and,—here is the strangest 
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part of this true story,—in less than a week’s time 
[ received a reply which, man though I am, 
brought the tears to my eyes. 

“Mason ——. Dear Sir:—I have no words in | 
which to thank you for the letter here before me. 
I am an old man, yes, nearly eighty-five years old, 
and have not long to live, and you have given me 
the greatest joy earth has left for me in this news 
of my boy. It comes too late to comfort his mother, 
but perhaps she also knows. For nearly a quarter 
of a century I have longed to-know when and | 
where and how he died, until the longing was 
agony. This letter is like a resurrection of the | 
dead, a voice from the other world. It shall go | 
with me to my grave, and I shall sleep better there | 
because of it. Thank God it came in time! Sir, | 
I thank you in my boy’s name for this news of 
him. 





‘Yours in deep gratitude, 


6. eal 


Thus was made clear the fate of one soldier of 
that vast number about whom history has only 
been able to write: ‘“‘Unknown.” 

Mrs. E. B. UNDERWooD. 


———_+or—_—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


THE COWBOYS’ DUEL. 


Among tne cowboys of the Western cattle ranchos, 
riding, shooting, and casting the lariat are feats of 
skill on which all pride themselves, and in which it 
is an especial honor to excel. A cowboy’s reputa- 
tion, in fact, among his fellows, depends very largely 
on his adroitness in these essentials to his business. 
Hence there is often a warm rivalry, and many dis- 
putes take place among them as to their relative per- 
sonal skill in these arts. 


we had our camp at the Sierra La Sal, no exception | 
to the rule. Between twoof them,—Broncho Bob” | 
and “Charley,” as they were familiarly called,—there | 
had long been both rivalry and jealousy as to which | 
was the better rider. True, Bob had for years worn | 
with pride the nickname “Broncho,” bestowed on | 
account of « grand exploit in breaking a wild horse, 
but Charley was a great horse-tamer, too, and con- 
temptuously disputed Bob’s claim to the camp cham- 
pionship. 

One day, when we were all riding together, the two 
fell to bantering each other, as usual, on this old 
question of skill. The herd boss, after listening to 
them a while, broke in with: 

“Why don’t you fellers settle this thing some way | 
or ’nuther, ’n’ quit this everlastin’ jaw? Fact is, | 
they can’t neither of you ride wuth shucks, fur all | 
you make sech a blow about it.’’ 

This tirade turned the wrath of both of them upon 
him, and after they had abused him for a few minutes, 
he said, winking aside to the others, “Well, never | 
mind me; 1 know I can’t 
ride ’ith you fellers, but I’ve 
got an idee” — 

‘Know an idee when you 
see it?” 

“Hold tight to it, fur fear 
you'll never git another,” 
they chaffed him. 


| 
| 


“Well, I was always too ginerous fur my own good, | 
an’ I’m goin’ to split this idee up, an’ divide it among | burst of speed. 
you fellers, so ’s to let you see fur wunst in your lives, | and hauled at the rope-bridles,—they might 


w’at kind of a lookin’ thing an idee is.” 

“All right; trot ’er out!” 

“Better rope it, so ’s *twon’t git away from ye!” 

“Handle it keerful! it might kick!” 

“No danger; ‘taint big enough!” 

“Don’t fotch ’er out too sudden; might skeer the 
hosses !”” 

“That idee must be mighty lonely, rattlin’ aroun’ 
there in your skull all by itself!” 

“Well,” said Little, when this storm of rude wit 
had died away, ‘‘my idee is, fur you fellers to ride a 
dooel.”’ 

“ ‘Ride a dooel?’ W’at d’ ye mean?” 

“Why, let each of you ketch the wildest, fieriest 
steer he kin git his lass’ on to-morrer, ’n’ then nex’ 
day let Bob take the one Charley ketches, ’n’ Charley 
take Bob’s ’n’ ride ’em, ’n’ witchever sticks on long- 
est, he’s the champion, ’n’ ’tother un keeps his lip 
buttoned fur the rest o’ the season. What d’ ye say?” 

“Bueno! Good enough!” cried both, in a breath. 

*“Ye kin each choose a ref’ree, ’n’ them two kin 
choose a jedge.” 

“All right!” cried Charley. “I'll take the parson 
for my referee.” 

“Little Billie,” referring to me, a nickname of 
Little’s, ‘“*’s good enough fur me!” chanted Bob. 

So the match was made to be ridden the next day 
but one, and Little and I were to arrange all details. 

“But,” I objected, “I don’t know anything about 
the duties of a referee. What am I supposed to do?” 

“Why, ef we git inter a row, you’re to decide in 
favor of your man, ’n’ I’m to decide in favor o’ mine, 
an’ then the jedge, he’s to settle it,” Little explained. 

“Why not let the judge settle it at once, then?” 

“Wall, it don’t look ez ef there was much use fur 
ref’rees, but that’s the way they do at the races at 


he white spotted. 


|}cinches were 
We found the little party of cowboys, near which | drawn as tight 











|launched from a catapult, with a “thud!” that 
| followed the crash of their colliding steeds as the 





| back’s tail, and rolled over and over in the dust, an 
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Santy Fee, so 1 reckon it’s all right. Who'll we have 
fer jedge?” 

“Don’t care; name him yourself.” 

*‘How’ll the cap’n,”—meaning my brother John,— 
“do?” 

“He’ll suit me well enough. Is the match to be 
ridden under saddle or bareback?” 

“Saddle, I reckon; aint no man livin’ cud sit a steer 
two minutes bareback; skin ’s too loose.” 

“Bridles?” 

“We-e-ll-ll, no; more fun ’ithout, I reckon. 
tie a piece o’ rope to the horns to hold on by.” 

“Spurs?” 

“Of course; want the thing lively, you 

now.” 

So the arrangements were made, and on 
the appointed morning we all gathered to 
see the “‘dooel.” 

Charley had caught a “‘line-back,”—dark 
red with a streak of 
white down the back- 


bone,—and Bob, a ys 
“magpie,” or black | 1 ig’ / 
C A 


Might 





Both were as wild as Ane 
deer, and fierce as | i) Ww f J Be | 
hawks. By the use | . 


of lariats the steers me | Wy 
were “stretched,” and { HS ey / 


the saddles, each % 
provided with an 
extra cinche, or 
broad horse - hair 
girth, were put on; 
one cinche passing 
around the chest, 
and the other 
around the body 

| just behind the 

fore-legs. Both 





as possible, 
and both 
animals were PS 
blindfolded, 
and led out 
on the plain hs 
where a fair QS 
start might 

be had. 

The riders 
took their places by the sides of their respective | 
steeds, waiting for the word to mount and ride. 

“Are you ready?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then go /” 

In the same breath, the lariats were freed from the 
horns, the blindfolds were snatched off, and the 
riders vaulted into their saddles, Bob on the line- 
back, and Charley on the magpie. 

For a minute, both the animals seemed dazed at 
the sudden change from darkness to light, till the | 
riders touched them with the spurs, 
and shrieked ‘‘Hoop-la-a! va-ca-a!” 
Then they both started, the line- | 
back horizontally, striking down | 
the valley at the top of its speed, | 
and the magpie vertically, doing | 
some straight up-and-down jump. | 
ing and plunging, that would have | 
done credit to the most vicious | 
bucking broncho. | 

As I was Charley’s referee, I 
stayed to watch the antics of the 
magpie, while Little set off at full | 
speed to turn the line-back, that | 
we might not lose that part of the 
sport. It was a hot chase, but | 
Little finally overtook him, and | 
headed him back in our direction. 
Meanwhile, each rider was yelling | 
at the top of his voice, and touch- | 
ing up his vicious and already | 
maddened animal. | 








down on us, the magpie caught | 
sight of him, and, ceasing his buck- | 
ing, dropped head, and, with a} 


the incomer, who, nothing loath, 


- accepted the challenge; and, with 


an answering bellow of defiance | 
lowered his horns, and put on an additional 
In vain the riders tugged 


as well have tried to hold a “‘rogue-elephant”’ 
with a strand of sewing-silk! In vain the 
rest of us,—judge, referees and spectators 
dashed forward to prevent the collision,— 
we were too late. The shock was terrific. The two 
riders were hurled into each other’s arms, as if 


“spat!” of a ball. against the target follows the re- 
port of the gun. 

As Charley was the heavier weight, his momentum 
| overcame that of Bob, and clasped affectionately in 
each other’s arms, they shot backward over line- 
| involved tangle of waving legs and arms! 

We rushed to pick them up, while the two chargers, 
their pugnacity completely knocked out of them by 
the resounding impact, drew apart, gazed stupidly 
at each other for a moment, and then with a fright- 
ened low, lumbered away across the valley. When | 
the two “jockeys” had been picked up and dusted | 
off, we were able to ascertain the extent of their | 
injuries. 

One of ,‘ob’s front teeth was gone and his nose 
was bleeding. Charley had several square inches of 
skin rasped off his forehead, and a tremendous bump 
over one eye. Each had the breath pretty well 
knocked out of him. 

Leaving them in my hands for surgical aid, the 
rest of the boys set off hastily after the fugitive 
| steeds. 

Brought back panting and sullen, the rivals pluckily 
ins‘sted on riding out the match; but John, as judge, 





decided that inasmuch as the steeds were evidently 


Cb, > 
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each be given a medal of sole-leather, and be here- | 
after known as The Twin Ch and Bi 
Rough-riders of the Sierra La Sal. 

H. P. UFForD. 








For the Companion. 
SOME USEFUL BAGS. 


Every woman bags her game nowadays, and in 
this way convenience and decoration are alike served. 
Among the many useful bags is 


The Laundry Bag. 

Fold a yard and a half of cretonne in the 
middle, put three-quarters of ‘a yard of 
ticking or silesia between as an interlining, 
and bind all together around the four sides 


with braid. 
Make two = stitchings 
across the width of the 
nr vo bag (A) an inch and a 
} Diss half apart, the upper one 





two inches from the top. 
v e/F Make a slit twelve inches 
long an inch below the 
second stitching on both 
sides of the bag and bind 
| around (B). 
OG Run a curtain-stick one- 
half yard long between 
the stitchings, and fasten 
it at each end with a 
brass-headed nail (C). 
Then bore a hole through 
the stick two inches from 
either end (D), and run a 
braid through, forming a 
double string. | 
The advantage of this 
bag over many laundry 
bags is that it will 
hang flat, has a conven- 
ient opening and two} 
separate pockets. Three | 
pieces of braid are re- | 
quired. | 


t \, Duster- Holder. 


Of the many bags for 
dusters, the one most 
easily washed com- 
mends itself to the practical housekeeper. A very 
simple and pretty one is made of brown, twilled | 
linen. | 


) 








Fig. 2. 


One width of linen twenty inches long will make | 
two bags, the fold being at the bottom, and seams on | 
each side. 

The seams should be left open three inches from | 
the top, and faced with a colored material,—turkey | 
red is very pretty. 

After hemming the facing down, make one run for 
the draw-strings which should be double,—that is, a 
string should be put in at the right end of the bag, 
and run entirely around coming out at the same end. | 
A second should be put in at the left side, and run | 
entirely around also. This makes a double string at 
each end. It should be of narrow ribbon-matching | 
the facing. 

The bag should be decorated before making, and 
can be done in any conventional pattern with differ- 


ent colored crewels or wash silks. A pretty pattern 


is two interlacing rings worked in stem or chain 


dollar or a large spool. 


> ———= 
in the way, and a satchel inconvenient on account 

its weight. It is made ef one strip of light we of 
waterproof cloth, fifty-two inches long and ane . 
one inches wide, with a hem one and one-half Pon 
wide at each end. See Fig. 4. . 

Fold the ends together in the middle 
hem will overlay the other, sew the side emma a 
button the hems together in two places (B). 

Sew two flat loops of braid on the reverée side of 
the bag opposite the buttons. The whole is folded & 
the middle (C), and the two loops of braid (D) neh 
the shawl-strap. 

A dress may be carried in this without Creasing if 
folded once in length, and the fulness folded to 
match the width of the ’bus. When the bag does 
not contain a dress it can be folded again to make g 
smaller bundle. 


Knitting-Bag. 





Fig. 5. 


The following directions are for a knitting-bag 
which would make a very nice present for an old 
lady. See Fig. 5. 

For the handle and top of the bag, use three light 
wooden rings A, B, C. 

The bag E,, which can be made of any suitable 
material, is gathered on the ring C. 

The rings A, B, which should be large enough to 
slip on the arm easily, are wound with narrow ribbons 
of various colors. 

Rings A, B are attached with ribbon to ring C at 
opposite points D, G on inside of bag E. 

Tassel F. 

—— —— +r — 
For the Companion. 
INTELLIGENCE OF FISHES. 


A Boston naturalist, visiting a friend in a Massa. 
chusetts city lately, was interested in noting that the 
young son of his host, Walter G , eleven years 
old, had a collection of cocoons and butterflies of a 
character that argued no little industry and intelli- 
gence on the boy’s part. 

“Is he interested in any other branch of natural 
history?” the visitor asked. 

“Oh yes,”’ said the father, “he is always collecting, 
and inquiring into things. Last summer, while we 
were staying at Lake Quinsigamond, he made what 
seemed to me quite an interesting discovery.” 

“What was it, please?” 

“We had been fishing one day, and had taken quite 
a number of fishes of all kinds. Walter, as usual, 
took a marked interest in the fishes, and, in order 
that he might study them more at leisure, I con- 
structed a little reservoir out of a wicker basket 
which we had with us, in this way: First we dug a 
hole in the sand on the beach, in a secluded place, and 
then sunk the basket in the sand, so that its upper 
edge, when it was put in place, was about four inches 
from the surface of the water. 

“The basket filled quickly with water, and then we 
put the fish into it, and left them over night, suppos- 
ing that the height of the upper rim of the basket 





As the line-back came racing stitch. It is easily drawn by using a quarter of a | above the water would prevent the fish from leaping 


out. Next morning Walter went bright and early to 


A smaller bag made in the same way with the | get the fishes, but they had all disappeared. 


words “Shoe Findings” worked on the outside in place 


bellow of rage, rushed straight for ef the rings is a very useful little gift when it contains 


buttons, wax, linen thread and a threaded needle. 
Travelling Work-Bags. 





Fig. 3. 


Three little bags, each six inches long and four 
inches wide, made of contrasting colors in silk or 
sateen, and drawn on the same strings make very 
pretty travelling work-bags. 

Each bag must have four eyelet holes for the 
strings, two on each side (A). 

Run the string through one side of each bag, and 
then through the opposite side. Put the second 
string in from the other end as in the dust-bag. This 
will make a double string, and the bags will hang as 
one. 

The string should be of fine silk cord. 


A Serviceable Travelling-Bag. 
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A ’bus, well named from its capacity for “one 





unfit for further duty that day, it should be decided a 
| drawn game; and that the two contestants should 


more” article, is an indispensable travelling-bag for 
| & person makiug short trips where a trunk would be 








‘As it was quite unlikely that any one could have 


| found and taken the fish, we were forced to the con- 
| 


clusion that they had jumped out of the basket. 


‘“‘A few days afterward Walter went fishing alone, 


and returned somewhat late in the afternoon without 
any fish. I asked him if he had caught 
none. 

“<Oh yes, I caught quite a lot,’ said he. 

««*Where are they?’ 

‘In the basket.’ 

‘Why did you leave them there? Won't 
they jump out, just as the others did?’ 

«Oh no—not this time, papa.’ 

“I smiled, resolving to let the event teach him. 
| Next morning he wished me to go with him and see 
| if the fish were in the basket. I went, expecting to 
| find nothing but water in it, as before, but was aston- 
| ished to find that there were quite a number of fished 
| in it. 

“Walter, you know, is a boy of extremely few 
words; it is necessary to question him to get anything 
out of him. So I asked him to explain how he man- 
aged to keep those from jumping out. 

«« ‘Well, papa,’ said he, ‘I caught some fishes yester- 
day morning, and I thought I would try an exper 
ment. I came and got the basket from the place 
where we left it the other day, and carried it around 
there behind that sandy bar. I sunk it in place 
where there was water enough in the sand to fill = 

basket, but where, if the fish jumped out, they coul 
only flop around on the sand, and couldn’t get to the 
| water. 
| «Well, when I had put my fish into the basket 7 
of the pail, I stayed around quite @ while where 
could watch. By and by I saw one of the fish flop 
out of the basket and land on the sand. By and ;- 
another one flopped out. After a while they had 
jumped out, and were floundering around on the nak 
I let each one stay there in the sun quite @ while, 
not long enough to suffocate, and then, when all were 
| pretty thoroughly punished, I put them, one by one, 
| back in the basket. 

“After every one had jumped out, I was — 

| to see whether they would jump a second time. 
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of them did leap out again, and I let those stay out | 
gn the hot sand a little longer than I did the first | 
time. Then I put them back in the basket. 
«No more tried to jump out, and I was sure that 
pad learned their lesson. So I took the basket, 
and pulled it along through the water to the same 
where we had it before, and sunk it there. And 
yousee, none of the fishes have jumped out. They’re 
aiihere, every one ? 
“Walter was so gleeful over the success of his ex- 
mt that he had really become quite talkative. 
He had, it was plain, succeeded in conveying it to the 
jntelligence of these fishes, by an experience very | 
nt to them, that they had better not leap out 
of the basket.” 
As this story is a true one, it seems to prove that 
fishes have a considerable degree of intelligence. 


—_—_—_+0+— 
DON’T SAY. 


The professor of English Literature at Wellesley 
College has prepared a list of words and phrases to 
peavoided by those who wish to break up their care- 
jess habit of speaking defiled English. It would be 
s good thing for each one of our young readers to 
make this excellent list a careful study. There are 
shout forty errors noted in it, and it would be good 

ice in good English to take one each day and 
repeat the lesson many times, as, for example, “I 
will not say ‘I expect’ when I should say ‘I suspect’ ;” 
or “I will not say ‘I am kind of sorry’ when I mean 
that Iam slightly sorry.” Some of them will require 
explanation by a good teacher of English; and we 
may remark that any teacher who maintains that the 
form of speech condemned below is proper, himself 
peeds instruction. 

Guess, for suppose or think. 

Fix, for arrange or prepare. 

Ride and drive, interchangeably. (Americanism.) 

Real, as an adverb, in expressions real good, for 
really or very good, etc. 

Some or any, in an adverbial sense; e. g., ‘‘l have 
studied some,’ for somewhat. “I have not studied 
ay,” for not at all. Some ten days, for about ten 





‘ot as I know, for not that I know. 
Storms, for it rains or snows moderately. 
an experiment, for make an experiment. 

Singular subject with contracted plural verb; e. g., 
“She don’t skate well.” Plural pronoun with singular 
antecedent : ‘‘Every man or woman should do their 
duty;” or, “If you look any one straight in the face 
they will flinch.” 

t, for suspect. 
First-rate, as an adverb. 
Nice, indiscriminately. (Real nice may be doubly 


Gee rather, for would rather. Had better, for 
would-better. 

Right away, for immediately. 

Party, for person. 

Promise, for assure. 

Posted, for informed. 

Post-graduate, for graduate. 

Depot, for station. 

Stopping, for staying. 

Try and do, for try todo. Try and go, fortry to go. 

Cunning, for small, dainty. 

Cute, for acute. 

Funny, for odd or unusual. 

Above, for foregoing, more than, or beyond. 

Does it look good enough, for well enough. 

Somebody else’s, for somebody’s else. 

Like I do, for as I do. 

Not as good as, for not so good as. 

Feel badly, for feel bad. Feel good, for feel well. 

Between seven, for among seven. | 

Seldom or ever, for seldom if ever, or seldom or | 





never, 

Taste and smell of, when used transitively. Illus- | 
tration of the correct form: We taste a dish which | 
tastes of pepper. 

More than you think for, for more than you think. 

These kind, for this kind. 

Nicely, in response to an inquiry for health. 

Healthy, for wholesome. 

Just as soon, for just as lief. 

Kind of, to indicate a moderate degree. 

The matter of, for the matter with. 


whit ~— 
FRIGHTENED. 


A surgical operation is never a pleasant thing to 
iticipate, although it often proves less painful than 
was expected. 


“Pm not going to school any more,” said a four- 
year-old to his mother, after his first day at the kin- 
en 


“Why not, my dear? Don’t you like to see the 
little boys and nts 2” 
«tes; but I don’t want to go,” persisted the boy, 
“cause the teacher says that to-morrow she’s going | 
totry to put an idea into my head.” | 














Ask your druggist or stationer for the best Indel- 
ible Ink for marking, and you will always get Payson’s. 
“Brown’s Household Panacea” will be found 
favaluable as a household remedy for speedily relieving 
pain, and healing cuts and bruises. 25 cts. a bottle. (Adv. 








CAN CURIOSITIES. Pottery, Fili- 
Sree Jewelry, Feather Work, Biankets, 
dols and other Antiquities, &c. Also 

. Largest stock in the world. Pro- 
illustrated catalogue, only one of the kind ever 
mailed for 2c. stamp. W.G. Walz, El Paso, Tex. 


NEW SENSIBLE SLEEVE STAY. 





Holds the sleeve smooth and in position while putting 


garment. By mail, 10c. Silk 25c. Agents wan- 
tel Forsale everywhere.London Garter Co., Boston, Mass, 


at our school. " 


HLEGRAPHY 2582 


We'will teach you thoroughly, and put you at work 
giter Commercial or Railroad Telegraphy. The Great 
ee to grow up in. Write for our cire’s. 
INE BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 





Is a first-class trade, and 
can be quickly learned | 
4 2,500 

















HIRTY DAYS’ TR! AL. 
ST aie is new ELASTIC 
“ict TRU SS has a Pad different 
from all others, is cup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
re tre, adapts itself to all positions 
® J of the body while the ball in the 
# cup presses back the intes- 
i tines just : asa person does with 
he fi With 1 ht pressure the 


BROWN'S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 
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BOOTS AND SHOES. 


BARNEY & BERRY | 


i LADIES’ pig | CATA LOGU E FR EE . 


| BARNEY & BERRY SPRINGFIELD,MASS 





SKATES Orr | 











S@" BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





2, CLUB. 
A okoers 


| 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- | 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea | 


an 


from 30 cts. to 75 cts. 


Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets 


Gold-Band Sets, S cverwerd, 2 Teas of all kinds | 
e 


and Coffee business, 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOss-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or | 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 
stal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 
rice and Premium List of 106 


r pound. do avery large Tea 


sides sending out from to 


ECORATED TEA SETS with $11 


es, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiume st less than Whole- 


sale Prices. GREAT 
801 Washington Street, Boston, 


LONDON TEA CO., 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Brvaktast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 












Reaistered in US Patent Office Dec 1877. 





THIS SEASONINC is made of the granulated 
ry rT] ore 6 ef, ass. leaves of fragrant sweet herbs and choice selected spices, 


having all the flavors that can be desired, thereby saving 








EPPSS COCOA. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
oe the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 

y a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Coco: YG 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor’s bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escane many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with 
properly nourished frame.”—“ Civil Service Gazette.” 


half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


BREAKFAST. 


r. Epps has prov our breakfast 


ure blood and a 
ade simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 





London, England. 





THE GREAT CHINA TBA CO, Give away as Premiums 
White Tea Sets, 56 and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $11 and $13 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 ra, with $18 & $20 orders. 


White Imported Dinner Sets. 11 


m 4 

Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging sae with 

Stem Winding Swi 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. 
address for our 64 page Tl 
complete Premium an 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


the trouble of having to use a dozen different kinds of 
herbs and spices in order to give the proper flavor. On 
account of the purity, one tablespoonful is enough to 
season the dressing to an eight-pound turkey. Full di- 
rections with each can. Used by all leading Hotels. 
If your Grocer or Marketman does not keep it, send 
20 cents for large size can by mail, post-paid. 
SAUSAGES FLAVORED with Bell’s Spiced 
Sausage sonqening will remind you of your 
old New England home. Price, 25 cts. per Ib. 
Beware of Spurious articles put on the market by unprinci- 


pled dealers in imitation of Bell’s Seasoning. 
W. G. BELL & CO., Boston, Mass. 


— 3 NEW VOLS, — 

Giants & Goblins, $7. 
; orders Wings & Stings, 75c. 

ee lied a aye’ with gio orders. Paws & Claws, $1. 













jieces, with $20 orders. 
ported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders 














end your 
lustrated Catalogue, containing 


Price List.—Mention this rr. 
THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO., 
































ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. WATCH FOR THE NEXT. 






ACENTS WANTED TO SELL 
Bi BRIGHTEST, JO}. LIEST JUVENILE 
OOKS. Full of the edd 

charming stories with laugl 
by the Prince of Juvenile ists. A 
HIT! Over 10,000 sold. Critics say of it: 
“It sets my little folks wild with delight.”—Hon. Clinton 
B. Fisk. “Don’t send me nother, fr I can’t get the chil- 
dren to bed.,—R. H. Conwell, D. D. “A delightful 
i “Incomparably neat and elegant,” 

—Hon. 8. 8. Cox. 


Fascinating as Zsop and Uncle 
Remus.”— Hon. Howard Crosby. 
HUBBARD BROS., Philadelphia, Chicago, or Kansas City. 
















BUNKER HILL $3.00 
Custom PANTs. 

















uJ ¢ Save retailers’ and job- 
} < ae bers’ profit. We are the lead- 
| a $ = ing manufacturers of $3 Pants, 
: | @8% 
Ponies PX aks | Bee | CET THE BEST | 
, is : : >t 
, o S d GUARANTEE EVERY 
“Yoss cay 
SCENE ON A COFFEE PLANTATION 3 b 
——_ —sSONTROLLED 8Y——____ C H AS E & SA N BOR N. ® ~ ¢ s aed Pi ahead porsersesig few 
OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING . w gs or REFUND THE MONEY. 
THE FINEST CROWN. ° c barf Our goods are unsurpassed in 
SE L B ND E JAVA and MOCHA z < ss materials, style, workmanship 
A A 8 assing all others z = and finish. We have large capital, 
in its richness BI delicacy of flavor. Justly called The Ar istocratic = 3 - . and many years’ experience. 
Coffee of America. Always packed whole roasted (unground), in \e = 3 & With our facilities we guarantee 
air-tight 'S cans. 3 § 3 perfect satisfaction. 
C ADE 5B A skilful blending of strong, fla- 3 Send your name and ad- 
RU vory and aromatic high-grade > " i Postal 
coffees. Warranted not to contain a sin le % Rio bean, and suarentesd to p omg oan diay wine 
suit your taste as no other coffee t a moderate price. Always 


will, a 
packed whole roasted (unground), in 1 lb. air-tight parchment packages. 


E We are exclusively an importing house, selling 
only to dealers. But to 
opportunity of testing our famous coffee before buying, we wil 


receipt of 


cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and stage, send 
free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee. halves = 





fall samples and 
measurement in- 
structions. 
ta” Get a tape-measure by mentioning Companion._43 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


give consumers an 
1, upon 


CHASE & SANBORN, 85 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. mee 








REASONS WHY 








He securely day and. night, 
i Cure certain. It is , durable and chea 
Cir, free. Zagleston s Co., Chicago, lll. 





THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE ‘ 


ee 
PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS, 


Cut to Order. Overcoats, $12.00. Full Suits, $13.25. 





Our famous garments are now such a 
familiar household word throughout the 
U.S. that a few facts about our business 
will interest thousands. 


In Boston, our headquarters, where 
we have been doing business for years, we 
have now our mark of R (meaning to us 
a regular customer) scored against over 
31,400 Boston names. 


In New York City, where we have 
been running our 285 Broadway store only 
eight months, we have thus sco’ 
against 4,260 New York residents. 

In Worcester, where we have 
been running a branch for ten 


against'382 names. “°°" FONE 


with your privilege of return for any cause 





285 Broadway, N.Y. Burnside B!dg., W: 


For many years the American Express Co. (Capital $20,000,000) have been answering enquiries 
about us, and will continue to do so to any one ‘writing their end office. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
Address all mailto @- (8 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
orcester, Mass. 60 





& MOLLERS 
) LIVER OL. 






But our MAIL TRADE exceeds all 
the rest of our business put together. Our 
records show the names of over 184,000 
customers from whom we may look for 
anywhere from one te eight orders apiece, 
each year, by mail, divided as follows: 


























New England States x 

Middle «” 33,5 

ao « ysis d to all oth 
estern 7,3 © all others. 

Serttaties, . . . Sait Should be preferre 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the 
This mail trade we do in the oRosts hepatic Seis of ¢ e living ish, not depleted of its natural 
manner: People answer our virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened b 
vertisements by sending their ad- being made Tato an emulsion with an equa 
uantity of water, glycerine, &c.; which latter 
p be 22 makes water bring the price of Oil. 
Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, but in- 
stead sweet, and agreeable. 
use—Its administration is always followed by 


CARD 


tape-measure. Customer selects 
pattern, mails us order, and we fill and shi mail or express, guarant safe delivery. Wealso satisfactory results. 
Reree tO REFUND MONEY FOR ARY CAUSE, a point that roa | find carefully omitted Recemee- vit te tnawaiieiie acsieniiated than other Otis. 
or differently worded in the advertisements of concerns imitating our business. If in a hurry, and Because—It is more itetpiaess than other Oils. 
will leave us to select cloth, say about color you prefer, send your hip, and inside leg- 3ecau: its perfect di bility, perfect limpidity. 
measure, together with 83 35c. to prepay postage or express, and we send them to you 3ecause—This perfect Oil costs consumers no more 





than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 
Because—It is readily obtainable, all well-stocked 
Drug Stores have it. 
Because—It is unquestionably, the purest and best 


COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 
Market St., Lynn, Mass. i W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York. 











Sole Agents for U. 8. and Canada. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





NOV. 15, 1898, 























NEWSPAPERS IN CHINA. 


China has been much slower than Japan in adopt- 
ing Western ways, and will undoubtedly continue to 
be slow. But a most important agency of develop- 
ment has at last been set at work, which, in the end, 
must produce marked results—namely, the news- 
paper. 

The Chinese were first in the invention of print- 
ing, but they had never made the popular use of it 
whick Western nations have. The Peking Gazette 
is often called the oldest newspaper in the world, but 





it is not a newspaper in the sense that the word is | 


used 
record or government circular. 

Journalism proper has been carried into China by 
foreigners, and newspapers are now multiplying 
there. Two daily newspapers are printed in Chinese 
at Shanghai. One is called the Shen-Pao and the | 
other the Hu-Pao; they print daily between twelve | 
thousand and eighteen thousand copies, and both, | 
though owned by foreigners, are very popular among | 
the natives. 

These Shanghai papers are sold for less than a cent 
each. Their real circulation is very much larger than 
the number printed; they pass from hand to hand 
until they are worn out, and, when the people at 
Shanghai have read them, they start on through the 
country under an ingenious system of exchanges, 
somewhat like the reading clubs of this country. 

Notwithstanding their ownership by foreigners, 
these papers are thoroughly Chinese in their political 
sympathies. If they were not so, they certainly 
could not attain popular circulation. 

Beside these dailies, there are in China many 
weekly and monthly periodicals, including some jour. | 
nals which are illustrated after the Chinese style of | 
art, but in some cases by means of photo-lithography 
and stereotyping. 

Thousands of scientific works, 
learning of the West, have been translated into 
Chinese, and are largely circulated. Foreign pro- 
fessors are engaged in instructing Chinese students 
in physics, chemistry, medicine, physiology, as- 
tronomy, and other branches. 

Under the influence of this Western learnin 
which is slowly spreading through China, the peop fe 
are learning that the science of the mandarins, which 
they have regarded with superstitious veneration, is 
for the most part false—a pretentious fraud. 

They have begun to perceive that, without study- 


embodying the 


in America or Europe, but rather an official | 





ing the sacred Chinese classics, which these people 
have been taught to consider the sum of all wisdom, 


the foreigners have made much more important dis- | 


coveries than all the Chinese learned men. 

It is believed that with the dawn of Western learn- 
ing upon the Chinese, the hold of an old and worn- 
out civilization upon the people will before many 
years be lost, and a moral and social revolution be | 
the result. 


a. aan 
QUEER SCENES IN CHURCH 


] AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE 


In Mrs. Gilbert’s autobiography there is an enter- | 


taining sketch of meeting-house customs in England 
in the olden times. Among the rest she describes an 
old man, John Day, so hard of hearing that he 
always sat at the top of the pulpit stairs. 


Leaning against the pulpit door, he looked like the 
minister’s henchman. His venerable and rheumy 
countenance, his drab knee-breeches gaping above 
his corded gray stockings, are deeply graven on my 
ees and not less so, a certain occasion when his 

huge tin snuff-box slipped from his pottering fingers, 

rolled bump, bump, down the uncarpeted stairs 
with portentous noise. 

John Day, no whit disconcerted, watched its course, 
and then with his heavy high-lows descended after 
it, one stair at a time, returning in like manner. The 
whole operation took a long time; yet the sermon 
halted not, nor did devout attention fail. 

In those days, if any one suffered from drowsiness 
under the subdivided discourse, he would rise and 
stand in his place. Several grave elders, in an after- 
noon, might be seen thus upon their le 8, and it is 
recorded — my mother’s great-grandfather, leaning 
unluckil mn his pew door, ft opened suddenly, 
compell dey im to follow its semi-circular movement 
at a sharp trot, till brought up sharp against the 
side of the 

Then the grave figure in snuff-colored suit and pro- 
tuberant wig took the door in hand and walked back 
into his place, with no visible disturbance in the 
congregation. 








“ Best cure for colds, coughs and consumption is the old 
Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” Cutler Bros. & Co., Bos- 
ton. For $1 by mail, a large bottle sent express paid. [ Adv. 





daietijecnntigennincndatin 

“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ preserves the teeth and hardens the gums. 
Made ouly by JOHN I. BRown & SONS, Boston. ([Adv. 


ZA 


TAMPS. Agents wanted on commission, 33 1-3 per 
cent. Approval sheets. The Taison Co.. Keene, N. H. 


STAMP 500 Australia, etc., lc. 118 rare varie- 








and largest in America. Spencerian Business College & 
Shorthand School,Cleveland,O. Elegant circulars free, 








$5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.0 FREE. 
ines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 

















$3 Eines SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 
lessons, half-course, TEN CENTS, 
Lingle’ 3 College, 1431 Chestnut St., Phila 
~ ALL BOOKS AT WHOLESALE 
} 4 members of the Book Buyer’s Bureau. Membership 
AGENTS WANTED to solicit members. 
Send 2c. stamp for 
CO., Baltimore, Md. 
ndreds of Agents are coining 
at money selling the Nickel wi 
can’t you? Every family buys then. 
com le and prices mailed for 16 cents, in 2-cent s' Onto: 
ASS LBACH, , Box A51, Sandusky, Oh 
YONTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Ex rience 
C of a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder. 
Food to be avoided. ailed free to any address. 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. 
G forluventors! 
at Law, Wi 
~~ the rate they have been go. 
1 Public Domains-will 


SHORT’: 4 PAMPHLE! AND 6 MAIL 
catalogue and imformation to 
R. H. WOODWARD 
Holder in their own town. 
Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. 
PA B I ENTS Gene for Beng for Pamphlet. 
'ARBELL, At D.C. 
be gone in5years. Nowis 





FREE HOMES ‘i350 1.25 per acre. 
What better could be left for oe t . how to get 
them, as well as for in’ all States and hen wermlege Fe | 


and receive the yd ve s 
States, Address TH 


Picturesq 
WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ub 





Ie LANTERN SLIDES! 










Of the Presidential Candi- 
dates now ready, price ie 
COMIC Slides ac, per =. An. mail. Send 1 
for book on meAm ugements to 
GaEL EL BROWN obs onroe Chicago. 





All kinds cheaper than 
elsewhere. Before you 
buy send stamp for 
Catalogue. Address 
POWELL & CLEMENT, 
180 Main Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| To reduce our stock of Music, we will 
lend by Ss {ay d full a 
size, includ’ ones, marches, waltzes, 
SALE. auadrities(w vith calis),etc., by Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven, Mozart, ete., for 15c. 
Money ented if not satisfactory. White ‘Wings, 
00 s BS, words and music, 8 oonte. L. L. 
HATHWAY 


339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
Rubifoam >! 
FOR Th: Nein 
Flavored 


Breech-Loader 
$6.75. 


RIFLES$2.25 
PISTOLS 75¢ 


MUSI 



























HEW TAFFY Ms GUM 
Plain or mint, promotes 3S = pre- 
serves the teeth, perfumes the breath,keeps 


away disease. Sold everywhere. Manu fac- 
tured only by COLGAN & MCAFEE, Louisville, Ky. 








To introduce our household specialties 
and establish county agencies. An unu- 
sual opportunity. Address 


LOVELL MANUFACTURING CO. Limited, Erie, Pa. 








CLEAN HANDS. 


WHAT DESIRABLE GOODS 


BAILEY’S RUBBER BRUSHES 


are for Holiday Gifts. For sale by all dealers. 


“HOME EXERCI SER” /or Brain Work- 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. ‘Takes but 6-in. sq. floor-room. 
new, scientific, cheap. Send for Cir’r: 
“HOME SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL 
AND VOCAL CULTURE,” 16 E. tar 
St. & 713 Sth Ave., N. Y. Pro 

Down. Wm. Blaikie, author of * ‘How to Get , iA ng 
says of it:—“I never saw any other I liked half as well.” 


aS DR. SYKE’S 


sume CURE GATARRH 
claps "Bond for for Free fee Bok Cannes mon Sense a Renee Paik” 


8 testimo' convince 
or. SYRES SUI SURE CURE CO.. 330 Race St. Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Established, Chicago, 1870. Moved to Cincinnati. 1988 



















Finest toned, most durable, and Le age ee the =. 
solutely anes ovale. wears ages te 


LYON & HEALY, 1 162 2 STATE STREET, Peace 


JONES 


PAYSINERELCHT 


on Sc 
Iron Levers, Steer Bearings, Brass 


Tare Beam and Beam Box for 













Every size Scale. For free imme list 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON. N. 
ly 
Workers oF Woop orn Mera, 
without steam _ power, using outfits of these 
more money from their jobs, than 
by any other means for 
Industrial Schools or Home Training. 
With them boy. 8 can a jour- 


mention this p 
¥. 
4 ’ 
Barnes’ Foot Power Machine 
hines. can bid lower, and save 
dsied thete 
work. Also for 
es before t 








THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 





\ 








NTER 
And STEREOPTICONS,al! prices. Vie “ ~ oillueteae 
ing every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS 
etc. j2~ ofitable business for a man with A ZS ital 
Also, Lanter rns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 
free. eee Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.¥. 

















~A Cured with meer ey A Moves 
Electro-Magnet' ‘Truss, com- | 
~ bined. Genttaees the only one in | 
Le the world generating a continuous | 
D ric and Magnetic current. Sci- 
Wy i entific, Powerful, Durable, Comfortable 
y Bitective. Avoid frauds. Over 9.006 ,000 Send 


cured. 
pamphlet. for Diseases. 
Or. HORNE. Invewroe. 





t. Bleetrie 
191 Warash Ave.. CHICAGO. | 





| 


| 
| 


DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALED. 
No OporR WHEN HEATED. 








| absorb bisa like asponge. A 
wonder. acon aes tnven- 
| tion. pid. 








Do o Your Own Printing 


Press for cards. Circular $8. Size 
for caeletempee 
$44. Type-setting is 
easy by printed rules 

For old, young, bus 

i, pleasure, and 

 Cat- 













TRIUMPH a 
Self-Wringing Mop Easy 


La 
ca) 
4 





Lightens woman’s labor 
No more chapped hands 
or lame backs. Saves 
time and labor. Hands do not 
touch water; boiling water can 

used, also soda, potash, lye, 
&c. Cloths knit by a patent 
process, elastic, easy to wring, 


Sells at ‘seht, no 

necessary, Our new snathodsa « of 

— assure success. Exclu- | 
sive tory. Liberal terms. 


Illustrated circular ree 
TRIUMPH MOP CO., 


115 PUB. 8Q., CLEVELAND, 0. 








PERFECT EASE 











ties, 10c. F. P. VINCENT, Chatham,N.Y. 
FREE: Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
GHORTHAND «. 
ht by mail or per- 
Wanted. STONE MEDICIN 
RESSES. 


Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor 8ys- 
sonally. Palmer’s College, 1008 Chestnut St., Phila. Pa. 





tem. Address Rood Magie Seale Co. ,Quiney, 
riting thoroughly 
es DR. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Best Remedy for Throat and Lungs. Agents 
ECO. Quincy, Hlinots 










Book of Type, 5c. CIRCULAR FREE. 
Amateur Printers’ USEPH WATSON, 
Guide Book, 15c. 19 Murray 8t., N. ¥. 


&@ Samples of Scrap Pictures and Cards, 10 cents. 3 

















THe a 
PURCHASE GEAR 


Pu half the labor of 


and i but teas —— 
Does not GREAS . 
ease cto THE 


eaten 





EMPIRE® 





BY USING 


AND COMFORT! 





| NOISELESS, WAR M, 





WITH 





SHOES & SLIPPERS 


DURABLE. | 





ee 
Soles and Uppers of All-Wool Felt, prevent Coldness of the Feet and Excessive Perspiration. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


_DABIEL GEESE & CO., 122 Bast 13th Street, New York. 



















— FARMERS & FRUIT GROWERS. 


Pruning, —— and jack-knife in one. Blades 
razor steel, hand-forged, replaced free if soft or 
flawy. In use 5 years; 50,000 sold. Cut is exact size. 
$1. With 
blade only, 55e.; 2 blade Fe 

SO cts.; boy’s 2 blade, 5 e ladies’, 


cents. Illustrated list 
free, 


“How to Use a Razor.” 


44 8 Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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oW to Gur 
Ke Kin & Sealp x 
Discaseal 
>with the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIEs, 


6 be MOST DISTRESSING FORMS Op 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old e, are speedily, economics ally’ and 
manently cured by the CUTICURA REy . 
other remedies and methods fail. TEDIES, when all 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 





















































ac 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, pre eared hoes it’ Soar, 8) 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood — 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and nn —_— 
dise: ase, from pimples to scrofula, ood 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA. 50c PE 
RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared by the Pores ber 
AND CHEMIC AL Co., Boston, Ma va -—_ 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Dise: es.” 
wz Pim ples, blackheads, chapped and ily 
we , prevented by ‘Curidu RA $O: Ap. on a a 
Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents, “Ye 
cs ment 
Come 
yer 8e 
house 
Mal 
his V 
Moun 
“If 
sarch 
the or 
eludin 
The 
tall st 
Your Life keepe 
Is in danger while your blood is impure, his bl. 
Gross food, careless personal habits, and was t 
various exposures render miners, loggers, seruti 
hunters, and most frontiersmen peculiarly , 
subject to eruptive and other blood diseases, who | 
The best remedy is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A the al 
powerful alterative, this medicine cleanses Eac 
the blood through the natural channels, and writte 
speedily effects a cure. held i 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, At 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa, mark 
Price $1; six bottles, 35. W orth $5 a botele, paper 
iid “T! 
THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST ing 
. upper 
IS THE 
i are b 
“ Anchor ber hi 
Stone a 
Building “heir, 
Blocks, to ass 
real stone, mine 
bi three colors, 7 receiv 
j, PRESENT itr “Fi 
p children 
Boise - fairly 
or .(9 OF large 
$2.00 ood 
4 “Tt 
pire for Descriptive amg sent post-free, to air Pi 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., a-nan 
310 Broadway, New York. mint 
ever’ 
ter? 
of; a 
&% ai 
em a 
a-tall 
to tel 
her ir 
air a 


Now pa 2” Improved Mechanical Tele- 
graph nstrument (for practice) Combined J 

| and -. ‘Iouster (without magnets—no Battery 
uired). Works exactly like the very best sounder and 

ey Combination Set, giving ond, clear sound W 
slightest force or movement of ‘All made in first- 
class instrument composition Brase, ae petiern 

Giant Sounders. Price, sent by mail pre paid i 

habet cards, &c., $1.50. Complete ill illustrated legraph 
maak % Book’ sent free to a 7 dress. y 
H. BUNNELL & CO.., 106-108 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


THE ARMSTRONG 


§.0. GENTLEMEN D 


GARTERS. 


MADE WITHOUT RUBBER. 


The el ie ity i en b KEL- 
D Bi RA Les SPRINGS. like like the 


PLATED B 

ee) uplex Ventilated 
Garter for ladies, which have given 
such universal satisfaction. Should 
be for sale by all first-class dealers in 
notions and furnishings. Saimple pair 


sent by regis- 35 CTS. 


tered pe on 
receipt o 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


F.PPE oF a2 FRE 22285 EE 
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THE MOSTVELLY 
FORTHE LEAST MONE! 
ABSOLUTELY BURE 


vill make double 
CRYSTAL GELATINE ine ana 
ing 
erent of English Gelatine. The oD aly oe eee 
made absolutely Tasteless and Odorless. Ont, 
will comvines. our r does not paw fh onl. 
2 cents, stamps, for full-size package, free 


CRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, 




















